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THE GIRL THAT LOST THINGS. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


At last she lost the world — 
But that she did not mind! 


Ir was a girl that lost things, 
Nor only from her hand ; 

She lost, indeed — why, most things 
As if they had been sand! 


She said, “ But I must use them! 
I cannot hoard them all! 
Indeed I did not lose them, 
I only let them fall!” 


And first she lost her thimble ; 
It fell upon the floor ; 

Her eyes were very nimble, 
But she never saw it more. 


And then she lost her dolly — 
Her very doll of all! 

And that was far from jolly, 
But worse things did befall. 


She lost a ring of pearls, 
With a ruby in them set ; 

But the dearest girl of girls 
Cried only, did not fret. 


And then she lost her robin, 
Ah, that was sorrow dire ! 

He hopped along, and — bob in 
Hopped bob into the fire! 


She lost her way, far wandering ; 
But no ill did betide ; 

Brook-like, she but, meandering, 
Came home on t’other side. 


And once she lost a kiss: 
It was upon the stair ; 

But that she did not miss, 
For sure it was somewhere ! 


Just there she lost her heart too; 
But did so well without it, 

She took that in good part too, 
And said — not much about it. 


But when she lost her health, 
She did feel rather poor ; 
Then in came loads of wealth 
By quite another door! 


And then she lost a dimple 
That was upon her check ; 

But that was very simple — 
She was so thin and weak! 


And then she lost her mother, 
And thought that she was dead ! 
And there was not another 
On whom to lay her head! 


And then she lost her self — 
But that she threw away ; 
And God upon his shelf 
It carefully did lay. 





Away from it she whirled 
In a black and stormy wind — 


Away to the land of lost things, 
The land of lovely saving ; 

And there she found — why, most things, 
And all things worth the having. 


For first she found her mother, 
And for very joy she cried ; 

And then she found that other 
Who kept her heart inside. 


And then she found the kiss 
She lost upon the stair ; 
She had it back, I guess, 
But to keep it did not care. 


And she found herself all mended, 
New-fitted, clean, and white ; 

And she found her health, new-blended 
With a radiant delight. 


And I think her little robin — 
To be sure, my hands I’d clap— 
Came fluttering, and went bob in, 
Went bob into her lap. 


So, if you cannot keep things, 
Be quiet till to-morrow ;- 

And mind you don’t beweep things 
That are not worth your sorrow ; 


For the Father great of fathers, 
And of all the girls and boys, 
Us in his arms all gathers, 
And cares about our toys. 
Sunday Magazine. 


MY BED IS A BOAT. 


My bed is like a little boat ; r 
Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 
And starts me in the dark. 


At night, I go on board and say 
Good-night to all my friends on shore ; 
I shut my eyes and sail away 
And see and hear no more. 


And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do: 

Perhaps a slice of wedding cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two, 


All night across the dark we steer : 
But when the day returns at last, 
Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
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From The London Quarterly Review. 
GAINSBOROUGH.* 


IT was on the 1oth of December, 1788. 
The students of the Royal Academy had 
assembled for the distribution of prizes in 
the old rooms at Somerset House. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the president, then a 
man of sixty-five and more than threatened 
with paralysis, rose to address them. 
The occasion was one which his age and 
growing infirmities, the rapid nearing of 
the term of his honored life, and the youth 
and forward outlook of his audience, must 
have combined to render almost solemn. 
He had chosen for his theme the art-work 
of a great painter who had died some four 
months before, on the 2nd of the previous 
August, of a painter also supremely 
honored in his craft, and who alone among 
Sir Joshua’s contemporaries might fit- 
tingly be put forward as Sir Joshua’s rival 
—a painter, moreover, who had not al- 
ways been on the best of terms with the 
Academy and its president. One can im- 


agine how eagerly the students bent for- 
ward to listen as Sir Joshua began that 


fourteenth discourse of his on the “ excel- 
lencies and defects” in the “ character” 
of “ Mr. Gainsborough.” , 

Boys will be boys, and possibly some 
sense of mischief may have mingled with 
their anticipations. But if they expected 
that the lion that was alive would growl 
dislike over the lion that was dead; if 
they thought to hear undeniable beauties 
grudgingly admitted, and faults cunningly 
and curiously discussed; if they hoped to 
see how jealousy can caricature, and even 
a great man be very small — why, then, it 
can @nly be said that they clearly did not 
know their president. And as youth is 
open to high and generous impulse as 
well as mischievous, doubtless they felt a 


* 1. Exhibition of the Works of Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A. With Historical Notes by F. G. Ste- 
PHENS, Author of “ English Children as painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.’ Grosvenor Gallery. 

2. Life of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. By the 
late Gzorce Wittiam Futcuer. Edited by his Son. 
London : 1856. 

3. Gainsborough. By Georce M. Brock-ARNotp, 
M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. London: 1881. 
(“‘ Lilustrated Biographies of the Great Artists.’) 

4 A Sketch of the Life and Paintings of Thomas 
Gainsborough, Esg. By Puiie Tuicknesse. Printed 
for the Author, 1788, 
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thrill of noble enthusiasm as he spoke, in 
stately old-world phrase, of the recent loss 
of “one of the greatest ornaments of our 
Academy,” and dwelt on the dead painter’s 
genius and industry and pure disinterested 
devotion to his art. Doubtless too they 
felt the pathos of the speaker’s words — 
we may be sure there was a pathos in the 
speaker’s voice — when he told them how, 


a few days before Mr. Gainsborough died, he 
wrote me a letter to express his acknowledg- 
ment for the good opinion I entertained of his 
abilities, and the manner in which, he had 
been informed, I always spoke of him; and 
desired he might see me once more before he 
died. Iam aware how flattering it is to my- 
self to be thus connected with the dying testi- 
mony which this excellent painter bore to his 
art. But I cannot prevail on myself to sup- 
press that I was not connected with him by 
any habits of familiarity : if any little jealousies 
had subsisted between us, they were forgotten 
in those moments of sincerity ; and he turned 
towards me as one who was engrossed by the 
same pursuits, and who deserved his good 
opinion by being sensible of his excellence. 
Without entering into a detail of what passed 
at this last interview, the impression of it upon 
my mind was, that his regret at losing life, was 
principally the regret of leaving his art; and 
more especially as he now began, he said, to 
see what his deficiencies were ; which, he said, 
he flattered himself in his last works were in 
some measure supplied. 


Doubtless, as we have surmised, the 
pathos of these words was felt by Sir 
Joshua’s audience. Doubtless too they 
cheered to the echo that prophecy of his, 
which time has so abundantly justified: 
“ If ever this nation should produce genius 
sufficient to acquire to us the honorable 
distinction of an English School, the name 
of Gainsborough will be transmitted to 
posterity, in the history of the art, among 
the very first of that rising name.” 

The forms of art criticism change very 
much from generation to generation, and 
Reynolds’s criticism was not even born 
young. For his criticism is older in 
tone than that of Diderot, and immeasu- 
rably older than that of Lessing; though 
when the first of the discourses was de- 
livered, Lessing’s “ Laocoén ” had already 
breathed, as with the breath of a new iife, 
over the dry bones of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury’s judgments on art. Accordingly, 
there is much in Sir Joshua’s mode of 
viewing Gainsborough which one can only 
regard as obsolete. There is more that is 
sound and judicious. And it was assuredly 
most fitting that the survivor of the two 
greatest painters of the time—yes, not 
merely the two greatest English painters, 
but the greatest painters Europe could 
then produce — should speak words of 
admiration and high regard over the com- 
rade who had fallen at his side. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough — they 
were held to be rivals in life and doubt- 
less held themselves to be so, though 
surely in no mean spirit, and their rivalry 
has continued after death. Still is it 
scarcely possible to discuss the merits of 
the one without instituting the old com- 
parison in praise or blame, and starting 
again that long vexed question of art pre- 
cedence. We shall not, however, start it 
again now, or discuss it further, except to 
say that in such a rivalry every advantage, 
apart from inborn artist power, was and 
is on the side of Sir Joshua. For Sir 
Joshua had studied in Italy, and came to 

_London with the prestige of his foreign 
culture and training. He was well versed 
in the history of his art, a man of literary 
tastes, the friend of the leading writers 
of his time — Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith. 
While he was alive, literature lent him all 
the help that literature can lend to a 
painter, and it has continued to do so 
since his death. His life, his pictures, 
the fair women and children whom he 
painted with a brush so dainty and caress- 
ing, the notable men who sat to him — 
all have been described, discussed, criti- 
cised, chronicled. Even apart from his 
art, the surroundings of his life lend 
themselves readily to verbal disquisition. 
And in the dissemination of a knowledge 
of his art, and consequently of his fame, 
he received the most superb help from 
the engraver. Never has painter had his 
colors more adequately translated into 
black and white. English mezzotint 
seems to have leapt at once to its highest 
point of excellence to do him honor. Its 
capacity of dealing with large masses of 
light and shade, its smooth delicacies of 
texture, and surface of velvet and peach- 





bloom, suited to absolute perfection a 
style of art in which generalization went 
for so much, and definiteness of detail for 
so little. A whole school of engravers 
clustered round his pictures, and have left 
us works which, like his own, are price- 
less: priceless, not only with the price- 
lessness of rarity, and because the copper- 
plates then in use yielded so few impres- 
sions — ¢hat is the collector’s valuation — 
but priceless with the better pricelessness 
of perfection. 

No such advantages were Gainsbor- 
ough’s. His art-training was of the scan- 
tiest, and purely English. He never went 
abroad. He painted in the provinces only 
till he was fortyseven. He did not be- 
long to the literary set. We catch no 
glimpse of him as moving among the writ- 
ers, talkers, and wits of his time. The 
information collected about his life is really 
very meagre. For twenty pages that have 
been written about Reynolds scarce one 
has been written about 47m. He has not 
been specially fortunate in his biographers, 
When we look in any large collection, such 
as that at the British Museum, through 
the superb series of engravings from Rey- 
nolds’s works, and then through the port- 
folios of comparatively moderate capacity 
containing the engravings from Gainsbor- 
ough, the difference is very marked.* 
Clearly the great masters of mezzotint 
were carrying their devotion elsewhere. 
And yet, notwithstanding every disadvan- 
tage, such is the power of pure craftman- 
ship, so does a painter’s ultimate rank 
depend upon his art-gift alone, that Gains- 
borough was held, even in his own time, 
to stand almost on a level with the great 
president, nor has posterity placed him 
much lower. 

Whence did the man get that art-gift of 
his? Whocan answer that? What Mr. 
Galton, with help or hindrance of the most 
careful pedigree, has yet explained the 
genesis of a man of genius? Why should 
this special product of the English middle 


* Curiously enough, as regards drawings, the case is 
reversed. The British Museum is not at all rich in 
drawings by Reynolds; but the collection of drawings 
by Gainsborough is large, and very characteristic and 
interesting. Space only prevents us from making 
greater use of it in illustration. 
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class in the eastern counties have bloomed 
so superbly? 

At first sight, indeed, it might fairly 
seem that the stock did not possess char- 
acteristics of any extraordinary promise. 
Nor were the surroundings either, to all 
appearance, particularly propitious. The 
father was a tradesman (milliner, clothier, 
crape-maker, shroud-seller), a good man 
and true, who brought up his nine children 
reputably, and lived and died deservedly 
respected. The mother, we are told, 
“was a woman of well-cultivated mind, 
and, amongst other accomplishments, ex- 
celled in flower-painting.” Fortunately for 
England, there were thousands of such 
couples flourishing in other places besides 
Sudbury, in Suffolk, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Gainsborough lived. Thomas, the young- 
est of the nine children, came into the 
world, probably on some day in May, in 
the year 1727; went in due time to the 
local grammar school; drew profusely, as 
schoolboys will, but with a freedom and 
promise which does not fall to the lot of 
many schoolboys; acquired little book- 
lore perhaps, as we should estimate it in 
these days of competitive examinations, 
but learned, on the other hand, to love 
every outward feature of the surrounding 
country, so that, as he afterwards told Mr. 
Philip Thicknesse, his patron parasite, 
“there was not a picturesque clump of 
trees, nor even a single tree of any beauty, 
no, nor hedgerow stem or post in or 
around his native town, which was not 
from his earliest years treasured in his 
memory.” Clearly a boy with a painter’s 
vocation; and so, at the age of fifteen, 
he was taken to London, and studied art 
according to the very indifferent opportu- 
nities then available. Thus three years 
passed, and then a year in trying to make 
a living as a painter in the metropolis. 
After which he returned to Sudbury, 
painted landscapes or portraits according 
as demand arose — painted, indeed, when 
there was no demand, for the pure pleas- 
ure of painting —and wooed and won a 
certain Miss Margaret Burr, of doubtful 
parentage, but very fair to look upon (at 
least according to report, for her portrait 
at that time belies it), and possessed of an 
annuity of £200 a year, which must have 
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been wealth to the struggling painter. 
Gainsborough was now nineteen, and his 
wife a year younger. 

Shortly after marriage, the youthful 
couple went to live at Ipswich, renting — 
ah! happy and primitive days —a suita- 
ble house for £6 a year. Here Gainsbor- 
ough fellin with Mr. Philip Thicknesse, 
lieutenant governor of Landguard Fort, a 
somewhat absurd, fussy, and contentious 
person, who, according to his own ac- 
count, exercised the most determining 
influence on the painter’s career, first 
“dragging him from the obscurity of a 
country town,” and afterwards, by quarrel- 
someness and foolish wrangling, driving 
him from Bath to London. How far 
Gainsborough would have admitted the 
truth of Thicknesse’s account of their 
mutual relations seems open to a good 
deal of question. Gainsborough was dead 
when Thicknesse wrote, and Thicknesse 
— we hope it is not uncharitable to say 
so, after the lapse of a century — was a 
man whom one might easily suspect of 
habits of exaggeration. Still there is little 
reason to doubt that his patronage was of 
service at the outset of the young paint- 
er’s career. An engraving of a picture of 
Landguard Fort seems to testify to the 
reality of some early commissions, and it 
is quite likely that the engraving was, as 
Thicknesse says, undertaken at his in- 
stance and chiefly at his expense, and did 
“make Mr. Gainsborough’s name known 
beyond the circle of his country resi- 
dence.” Nor is it unlikely that Gainsbor- 
ough, after practising his art in Ipswich, 
with more or less success for some four- 
teen years, was greatly influenced by 
Thicknesse’s persuasions in leaving that 
town for Bath in the year 1760 or there- 
abouts. 

Excepting London, and perhaps not 
even excepting London, there was at that 
time no place in England where a rising 
portrait-painter had better opportunity of 
winning fame and fortune than at Bath, 
For Bath was then in its meridian splen- 
dor. Fashion thronged to take the waters, 
and fashion was not without vanity, and 
had ample leisure, and the wherewithal to 
boot, and then Mr. Gainsborough painted 
so charmingly. So for fourteen years or 
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so the gay city’s holiday throng passed | remarked rather ruefully, contrasting it 
before his easel; women in their old-| with the toil of the writer; and doubtless 


—ah! how well he painted these — and 
men, who seem somehow of courtlier 
mould than those who fill the world’s ways 
at the present moment. So they came 
and fluttered in his studio, and he painted 
them with his deft facile brush; and when 
he could snatch a few hours from them 
and their portraits, he would turn to the 
more congenial task of painting landscape 
reminiscences of the solemn-thoughted 
woods near Sudbury, and the more gra- 
cious aspects: of homelier life among the 
poor. But for landscapes and pretty peas- 
ant children the fashionable throng did 
not care at all as they cared for the por- 
traits. Such works found no ready sale. 
And we can fancy that Mrs. Gainsborough 
often shook her head over the truant 
hours spent away from the more lucrative 
employment. Possibly sharp words may 
even have passed. For Mrs. Gainsbor- 
ough, we are told, was a thrifty woman, 
with Scotch blood in her veins, and a very 
keen eye to the main chance. Like Al- 
bert Diirer’s wife, and the wife of many 
another open-handed artist, she tightened 
her fingers as much as she could over the 
purse-strings. But not always effectually. 
Though her husband stood sufficiently in 
awe of her to dismiss his hackney carriage 
before he came in sight of his own house, 
so that she might not know he had been 
guilty of the extravagance of a ride, yet 
he did not forbear to hire the carriage. 
Nor could he ever be prevailed upon to 
abstain from purchasing any musical in- 
strument — viol-di-gamba, or fiddle, or 
hautboy — that struck his fancy. And of 
social expense in social Bath there must 
at times have been a good deal — not al- 
ways fully congenial to worthy Mrs. Gains- 
borough. For Gainsborough was a‘social 
good fellow, who liked the companionship 
of his friends, was passionately fond of 
music, on intimate terms with Fischer, the 
hautboy-player, and Abel, the musician, 
and Guardini, the violinist, and actors as 
Garrick and Foote. Moreover, to his own 
kith and kin he was always most liberal. 
So doubtless money went pretty freely, and 
good Mrs. Gainsborough could scarcely 
be got to take comfort in the thought that, 
though much was spent, a good deal more 
was earned. 

A happy time those fourteen years at 
Bath, the summer and early autumn of 


Gainsborough’s life, full of hope and fru- | 





world eighteenth century grace and beauty | Gainsborough hummed many an old-world 


ditty, in sheer joyousness of spirit, as he 
wrought at the task he loved in the pleas- 
ant sunshine of success. But something 
drove him onward, and in 1774 he deter- 
mined to leave Bath and settle in London, 
taking a house on the south side of Pall 
Mall — Schomberg House, which is now 
part of the miscellaneous group of build- 
ings occupied by the War Office. That 
he was moved to this change of residence, 
as Thicknesse would have us believe, by 
any little differences with that fussy per- 
sonage over an unfinished portrait and a 
viol-di-gamba, we feel inclined to regard 
as unlikely, though the story has passed 
the painter’s biographers unchallenged. 
The Thicknesses of society generally ex- 
ercise less influence on the course of 
events than they themselves are wont to 
imagine. 

The Royal Academy was founded in 
1768. Gainsborough had been one of the 
original members, and continued for some 
years to contribute to the annual exhibi- 
tions, sending portraits and landscapes 
which the cognoscenti of those days flut- 
tered about, and Peter Pindar criticised 
in his doggerel, and Horace Walpole de- 
scribed in the pencil annotations to his 
catalogue, as “very bad and washy,” or 
“very like and well,” or “the force of a 
sketch with the high finish of a miniature,” 
or “sea so free and natural that one steps 
back for fear of being splashed,” accord- 
ing as the humor took that prince of di- 
lettante critics. But in 1784 Gainsbor- 
ough quarrelled with the Academy. He 
had executed a picture for the Prince of 
Wales containing portraits of the prince’s 
sisters. It was to be hung in Carlton 
House at a certain elevation, and had 
been painted in view of that elevation. 
Not unnaturally, the artist wished that it 
should be hung at the same height at the 
Academy’s rooms. But the Academy had 
a fixed rule that full lengths were to be 
hung at a different elevation, and the 
hanging committee, also not unnaturally, 
would make no exceptions. Gainsbor- 
ough was very angry. He retired, like 
Achilles to his tents, declared he would 
never send another picture to the Acad- 
emy, and foolishly kept his word. 

But indeed the end was rapidly draw- 
ing near. Only during four more years 
was the painter to pursue the art he loved. 
In the February of 1788 all the great 


ition. The painter’s toil is such that a| world of London had assembled to wit- 


man can sing over it, as Thackeray once 


| ness the opening of the trial of Warren 
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Hastings. Macaulay has described the 
scene for us in words of peculiar brillian- 
cy, and marshalled those who were pres- 
ent with all the pomp of his rhetoric. He 
tells us of the “ fair-haired young daugh- 
ters of the house of Brunswick ;” of “ Sid- 
dons in the prime of her majestic beauty 
looking on a scene surpassing all the imi- 
tations of the stage; ” of “the historian of 
the Roman Empire” thinking of “the 
days when Cicero pleaded the cause of 
Sicily against Verres ...and Tacitus 
thundered against the oppressor of Afri- 
ca;” of Georgiana Duchess of Devon- 
shire, “whose lips” had “proved more 
persuasive than those of Fox himself” at 
the Westminster election ; of Reynolds, of 
the “ greatest painter of the age,” “allured 
from that easel which has preserved to us 
the thoughtful foreheads of so many writ- 
ers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of 
so many noble matrons.” But in that love 
of superlatives which is so characteristic of 
Macaulay’s art, he has not mentioned the 
second painter of the age, if so be that Rey- 
nolds really was the first. And yet Gains- 
borough was there too, also allured from 
his easel; and the event was sadly memo- 
rable in his life, for it was while sitting at 
the trial, as we are told, that death’s icy 
finger first touched him. Yes, touched 
him almost literally; for as he sat with 
his back to an open window, he felt some- 
thing inconceivably cold strike his neck. 
At first the medical men made light of the 
symptoms; but soon a cancer declared 
itself. He arranged all his affairs with 
perfect composure; and then, as the end 
drew nigh, feeling perhaps an intense 
longing for final kindliness and peace, he 
summoned Sir Joshua to a supreme inter- 
view. ‘Weare all going to heaven, and 
Vandyke is of the company.” Such were 
among the last utterances of the dying 
portrait-painter to his great contemporary 
and rival. On the 2nd of August, 1788, 
he died.* 

So the night had come. The tale of 
his pictures was complete. He passed 
away from the busy haunts of men, leav- 
ing the legacy of his art behind him. But 
before we turn to appraise that legacy, let 
us look back for a moment at the man’s 
Career; scrutinize his character a little 
more closely. Perhaps career and char- 
acter may help to throw some light on his 
art. 


* His body lies close beside Kew Church with the 
bodies of his wife and his favorite nephew, Gainsborough 
Dupont. | The inscription, ‘Thomas Gainsborough, 
Esq.,” with no other title or description, is the more 
impressive from its very simplicity. 
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A life surely of very even prosperity. 
Greatly gifted by nature, nothing thwarts 
his vocation. He marries at a very early 
age the woman he loves. For fourteen 
years he lives happily at Ipswich, rich in 
congenial work, rich even in this world’s 
goods according to his slender necessities, 
rich in the affection of all with whom he 
is brought into contact. For fourteen 
further years he lives in growing prosper- 
ity at Bath. His social surroundings are 
altogether pleasant. His local reputation 
is growing national. Commissions come 
in as fast as he can execute them. He is be- 
coming a great man. Then for fourteen 
final years he is the second most success- 
ful portrait-painter of his time, patronized 
by royalty, patronized by the great; fa- 
mous, appreciated by his brethren in his 
own craft; wealthy, able to indulge in 
such luxuries as he desires, of which be- 
nevolence is perhaps the greatest. And 
all this prosperity of youth, manhood, 
age, built up and sustained — O fortunatus 
nimium !— by labor that is labor of love, 
that never palls, that retains its fresh 
pleasure to the end; so that, as the band 
stiffens and the eyes grows dim, still 
does the thought linger lovingly round the 
canvas, and long once again to fix forever 
the evanescent forms of beauty. 

Were there no flies at all in the pot of 
ointment? Alas! those insects are ubiqui- 
tous. Given, however, that there must be 
flies, few persons can have been less 
troubled than Gainsborough. True, he 
quarrelled with the Academy; had his 
season of fancied injury and ill-humor. 
But that was when his position was per- 
fectly assured, and no mishanging could 
possibly do him any harm; when, in fact, 
he was completely independent of the 
Academy and its frowns or smiles. True 
also his daughter’s marriage to Fischer, 
the hautboy-player, caused him some anx- 
iety ; for the tempers of Mr. Fischer and 
his wife were incompatible, and they ulti- 
mately separated. But here again this 
sorrow does not appear at all to have 
weighed him down, or made his life un- 
happy. In good sooth, it must be owned 
that the flies about him were few and 
kindly ; they stung very little, and buzzed 
without persistency. 

And the man, which does not always 
happen, was thoroughly qualified to enjoy 
his good fortune. He made no sorrows 
to supply the place of those which Provi- 
dence kindly kept away from his path. 
Whenever one gets a glimpse of him —in 
his home, among his friends, at his work 
—there is the same impression of good 
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temper, kindliness, of a frank, impulsive, 
generous artist nature. He seems to 
have had no care at all for books, to 
have been untroubled by the world-old 
problems of this weary world, unhaunted 
by a sense of the mysteries that surround 
us. In what marked contrast do his se- 
renity and genial social habits stand to the 
moroseness that lay like a cloud round the 
high poetic genius of Turner, and the 
gloomy squalor with which that great art- 
ist shrouded his life! And how impossi- 
ble from Aim would be such nebulous 
prophetic utterances as those of Blake! 

If, with this impression of Gainsbor- 
ough in our minds, we turn to scrutinize 
Gainsborough’s works, a certain corre- 
spondence, that can scarcely be altogether 
fortuitous, becomes at once apparent. 
Looking back through that superb collec- 
tion which Sir Coutts Lindsay gathered 
for us at the Grosvenor Gallery, and sum- 
moning to the “silent sessions of sweet 
thought ” the other pictures of the painter 
which are known to us, what shall we say 
are the characteristics of his art? 

Let us take the portraits first. 

And we note, to begin with, that there 
is scarcely one of them that does not give 
the impression of a kindly effort on the 
part of the painter to make the best of the 
man or woman before him. What was 
‘the aspect in which this human creature 
looked most pleasant to the eyes of its 
fellows — the aspect that those who loved 
it would linger over most fondly —such 
seems to have been the prime object of 
his search. It is not, of course, that he 
is indifferent tocharacter. That isa point 
to which we shall have to return. But he 
cares most for character on its more gra- 
cious side. He longs, certainly in no vul- 
gar spirit of flattery, to mirror the world 
to itself as fair and pleasant. And this is 
not by any means only the case where he 
has some beautiful woman to portray or 
some handsome young fellow. That he 
should lavish the daintiest colors of his 
palette —red and bloom of the peach, 
with pearl grey, as of underlying blood — 
on the Duchess of Devonshire, or Lady 
de Dunstanville, or Mrs. Graham, or a 
dozen other belles of the time, that is nat- 
ural enough. It is natural, too, that he 
should do his best with “handsome Jack 
Sellinger,” or the Prince of Wales, before 
the Prince of Wales had ceased to be a 
young “pretty fellow,” and had blossomed 
into a very overblown prince regent. 
In this there is nothing extraordinary. 
The desire to paint at its fairest what is 
already fair, is almost universal. But even 
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when his subject did not possess a grace 
and beauty apparent to alll, still Gains- 
borough, in his kindliness and tolerance, 
would seek out the pleasantest aspect, the 
happiest expression, the most favorable 
pose. “John, fourth Duke of Bedford,” 
for instance, was quite clearly not a man 
whose remarkable refinement of counte- 
nance bore witness to long years of high 
disinterested thought. Rather do we im- 
agine him to have been an old man of the 
world, who, during a long life, had very 
sedulously cultivated the prosperity of the 
house of Bedford. Tosatire he is known 
as the chief of the “ Bloomsbury gang; ” 
and Junius, who devotes a special letter 
to his dispraise, is very sure that as he 
had “lived without virtue,” so he would 
“die without repentance.” We find no 
difficulty in fancying what some of our 
portrait-painters of to-day—not Mr. 
Watts — would have made of that old 
face, how they would have dwelt on its 
less noble characteristics and been glad to 
show their brush-power in dealing with 
the wrinkles. Poor duke! for all his 
dukedom, he would have come out of their 
hands scarcely even looking like a gentle- 
man. From this at least he was saved by 
living a century ago, and sitting to a 
painter whose portraiture was gentle and 
courteous, erring, if it erred at all, on the 
side of extenuation, nor setting down 
aught in malice. And the same kind of 
observation is suggested by another pic- 
ture dealing with age, the portrait of 
Mary Duchess of Montagu. This, as we 
learn from a letter to Garrick quoted by 
Fulcher, is a work of which Gainsborough 
was proud. “I could wish you,” he tells 
the great actor, “to call upon any pre- 
tence at the Duke of Montagu’s, because 
you would see the duke and duchess in 
my /as¢ manner; but not as if you thought 
anything of mine worth that trouble, only 
to see his Grace’s landscapes of Rubens, 
and the four Vandykes, whole lengths, 
in his Grace’s dressing-room.” Does it 
seem strange that the painter’s rare self- 
commendation should be given to this 
portrait of an old lady, rather than to one 
of his many portraits of beauties in per- 
fect bloom? Scarcely, we think. For 
this picture is of the finest, remarkable 
not merely as a piece of painting, and as 
that it is very remarkable, but also for 
what may be called a kind of reverent 
gentleness in its treatment of the signs of 
age. There is about it a silvery sweet- 
ness, as of a peaceful winter day. Con- 
trast in thought the tenderness of hand 
that softened all these lines, with the 
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coarse insistance on every mark of decay 
sometimes visible in the work of even 
great painters when treating such sub- 
jects. Asa venerable piece of masonry 
seems often to retain, in its mellow tints 
and tones, something of the sunshine that 
has kissed it through long years, so one 
can often see, or fancy that one sees, in 
an old woman’s face something of the 
love-light that has lingered on it — some- 
thing of the love of grandchildren, of 
children, of the husband who has watched 
it as time went by, of the lover whose 
world it was, of the mother and. father 
who (now so long ago) joyed in its young 
beauty. Not, we think, in painting the 
portrait of an old lady would Gainsbor- 
ough have ever cared merely to show the 
rough power of his brush. 

And how pleasant is all this pictured 
world of his; how easy and natural, for 
the most part, are the attitudes and bear- 
ing, how genial and kindly the counte- 
nances! In the older, grander days of art 
acertain gravity in portraiture was held 
to be indispensable. A man ought not, it 
was considered, to present himself before 
posterity smiling or smirking. Who could 
tellin what august posthumous company 
he might find himself? But Gainsbor- 


ough’s art was much less staid and sedate. 


He knew no such rules. So long as a 
look or action was pleasant and character- 
istic, he had no scruples about making it 
perennial. Here Christie, the auctioneer, 
beams on us with the most good-humored 
of smiles. Here Dr. William Stevens 
smiles on us with a smile that is less 
frank and jovial —a smile rather sugges- 
tive of that which Reynolds has given to 
Sterne in the well-known portrait — the 
smile of a man who has seen many cities 
and men. Here Tenducci, the tenor, half 
closes his eyes and half opens his mouth. 
One can almost catch the quality of his 
sweet head-voice as he keeps time to his 
singing with his finger. 1 catalogue all 
the pictures in which ease or grace of 
attitude is discernible — how Fischer, the 
musician, bends forward to his music over 
the harpsichord; and Mrs. Fischer, the 
painter’s daughter, half reclines as she 
fingers ber lute; and Earl Camden, the 
lord chancellor, shrewd, keen, alert, leans 
back in his chair, and rests his head on 
his hand; and William Poyntz supports 
his well-knit sportsman’s figure against a 
tree—to make such a catalogue as this 
were idle. Very decidedly inferior to 
Reynolds in his full-length portraits of 
women, and of women with children — 
for in these the women are apt to be af- 
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fected and the children stiff — Gainsbor- 
ough holds his own well in his full-length 
portraits of men. Here he is mainly nat- 
ural and easy; and in his portraits that 
are not full lengths, whether of men or 
women, nature and ease are almost uni- 
versal. 

Nor, with all this desire to catch the 
habitual attitude, and unset, unforced look 
of his sitter, does he ever fall into vulgar- 
ity. It is singular how nearly all these 
persons have a distinct air of good breed- 
ing. There are very few to whom one 
would not instinctively, and at once, apply 
the term of “lady ” or“ gentleman.” That 
they were the aristocracy of the time is, 
no doubt, true; and it is also true that 
the time was one in which courtliness of 
manner was studied more assiduously, and 
therefore probably with greater success, 
than at present. We may laugh as we 
will at the “first gentleman in Europe,” 
and enjoy Thackeray’s satire to the very 
fullest, and yet, when all is done, there is 
abundant evidence that the prince’s bear- 
ing had in it a singular charm; and the 
country copied him. So every allowance 
should be made for the fact that the per- 
sons who came to Gainsborough for their 
portraits were mainly men and women of 
social refinement. Still, when that allow- 
ance has been made, the fact also remains 
that he painted them as such —a point 
on which all painters are not equally suc- 
cessful. Take for illustration — and here 
one picture will do about as well as an- 
other — the portrait of the Rev. Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart., commonly called 
“Parson Bate.” Now, Parson Bate must 
have been a very singular ecclesiastic, 
even in days when the manners of the 
clergy were not what they are now. He 
fought several duels, wrote several plays, 
started two newspapers, one of which, it 
was reported to Walpole, “exceeded all 
the outrageous Billingsgate that ever was 
heard of.” He was an athlete, too, and 
on one occasion so “severely pounded ” 
the countenance of a certain Captain 
Miles —it is true, after great provocation 
— that the latter had to be taken away in 
a coach from the tavern where the en- 
counter had taken place; while Lord Lyt- 
telton, “wild Thomas Lyttelton,” who 
was present — having indeed been one of 
the party-who insulted the lady under 
Bate’s charge — was so pleased with the 
latter’s gallantry, that he asked him to 
dinner next day, and appointed him to be 
his chaplain. For strange were the roads 
to ecclesiastical preferment “ when George 
was king.” A not particularly edifying 
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clerical story, perhaps; and when, after 
reading it, we turn to the portrait of its 
hero, we are possibly, at first sight, just a 
little surprised to see what a thorough 
gentleman he is. No suspicion of coarse- 
ness, no swagger, no bluster. There is 
firmness and self-reliance, certainly, in 
the attitude, in the pose of the head, and 
the pressure on the cane as if it were a 
rapier, but nothing of aggression or of- 
fence. And indeed, strange as it may 
seem, this singular parson was a gentle- 
man, and in many respects a fine fellow, 
though he behaved as parsons should not 
behave. He was an energetic magistrate, 
agriculturist, and even parson; reclaimed 
lands from the sea, and was thanked by 
the government for his exertions in put- 
ting down an insurrection.* Gainsbor- 
ough’s kindly eyes had not here seen 
falsely. 

Take another illustration. Dr. John- 
son, according to the saying of a quaint 
contemporary, was not a “genteel man.” 
His portrait has been painted in words 
by one who will remain as a mighty liter- 
ary artist even when criticism has done 
its worst in his disfavor — Lord Macau- 
lay; and Lord Macaulay has certainly not 
spared the weak points in the good doc. 
tor’s appearance and manners. No unfa- 
vorable detail is softened. We have be- 
fore us the great man’s “figure, his face, 
his scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his 
rolling walk, his blinking eye, his contor- 
tions, his mutterings, his gruntings, his 
puffings.” We see in him “ peculiarities 
appalling to the civilized beings who were 
the companions of his old age.” Weare 
introduced to him as he sat in the houses 
of respectability, “tearing his dinner like 
a famished wolf, with the veins swelling 
on his forehead, and the perspiration run- 
ning down his cheeks.” From this writ- 
ten portrait we turn to the painted portrait 
by Gainsborough, and the good doctor 
does not really appear so very ogreish 
and horrible. The face is massive and 
heavy. There is the forward stoop of the 
bookman. The eyes look purblind and 
short-sighted. But we are still well with- 
in the regions of humanity, and even of 
respectability. This is no werewolf, no 
“bugaboo to frighten children withal.” 
Which, one is tempted to ask, is the por- 
trait here, and which the caricature? 

Yet the answer to that question, simple 
as it seems, leads us to a further ques- 
tion, which, with all our own admiration 

* This information is extracted from Mr. F. G. Ste- 


phens’s interesting Historical Notes on the Exhibi- 
tion. 


for Gainsborough, we have no right to 
blink. Yes, his is the portrait, and not 
Macaulay’s. But is it the final portrait, 
the last word that painting has to say 
about Dr. Johnson? Have we here the 
soul of the man, all that life and its strug- 
gles, thought and its sorrows, had graven 
upon his face?* Or, to put the matter in 
another way, can Gainsborough take rank 
among the great portrait-painters of all 
time ? 

Here again we must proceed by com- 
parison. There was, at the winter exhi- 
bition of works by the old masters at the 
Royal Academy, a portrait of the Duke 
of Alva. Sir Antonio More painted it. 
There before us stands the butcher of the 
Netherlands. He is in full armor. His 
face, too, is of iron. Not in itself a cruel 
face, perhaps. There is no sign in the 
man of a love of pain for its own sake, no 
fanatical insanity, no enthusiasm of blood; 
rather, if anything, a sense of sadness. 
But, at the same time, a stern, narrow de- 
termination to pursue his set path unde- 
terred by the blood that splashes up under 
his feet, or the curses of men and women 
writhing in the flame, or the horrors of 
civil war, or the denunciations of posterity. 
He would run the gauntlet of earth and 
hell unflinching, This is such a portrait 
as goes straight to the man’s heart. It is 
a page of history. Or take another por- 
trait from the same exhibition, a portrait 
of Strafford by Vandyke, not so fine, per- 
haps, as the likeness of the great earl by 
the same painter, exhibited two years ago, 
but still possessing the highest qualities 
as a study of character. Here again a 
statesman stands revealed in all his power, 
dark and enigmatical ; and under the gloom 
of that frown, a shudder at his schemes 
for the curbing of England passes over us 
as it passed over his contemporaries. 

Did Gainsborough, for here our ques- 
tion will re-echo itself, did Gainsborough 
ever reach depths like these in the men 
or women he portrayed? Ah! gracious, 
gifted painter, whose lines were set in 
such pleasant places in the sunny eigh- 
teenth century, not his this strenuous 
wrestling with the hearts and brains of 
men till they yielded up their innermost 
secrets. He could catch the look and as- 
pect of the throng that passed before him, 
sweep into the sphere of his art with that 
superb colorist’s brush of bis so much 
that is admirable, from the stately beauty 
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that sat on the brow of Siddons to the 
golden light that seems to crown like a 
halo the upturned face of the good old 
parish clerk. But character, in its es- 
sence, its subtlety and strength, that was 
beyond him.* And if it be objected that 
he had no Alva or Strafford to paint, why 
then one can but reply that Pitt and Clive 
have also left a mark on history, and 
graven with no faltering hand. 

But, besides his portraits, Gainsborough 
gave to the world a legacy of landscapes 
with figures in which the landscapes are 
most important, and landscapes with fig- 
ures in which the figures predominate, 
and also many dogs. These last are ex- 
cellent. There is specially a somewhat 
skittish Pomeranian mother dog and phil- 
osophic puppy that Landseer might not 
have been ashamed toenvy. And of the 
landscapes that are mainly landscapes 
what shall we say? They are landscapes 
of the old school, painted, it must always 
be remembered, before Turner had seemed 
to use light itself as a pigment, and before 
the days of pre-Raphaelite precision. Mr. 
Ruskin, who has written but little about 
Gainsborough, and that mainly in the 
earliest volume of “ Modern Painters,” 
while stating that he is “the greatest 
colorist since Rubens, and the last of 
legitimate colorists,” says also that he 
“misses his deserved rank” because of 
his want of loving fidelity to simple flower 
forms, that “his execution is in some 
degree mannered and always hasty,” and 
that his landscapes are rather * motives of 
feeling and color than earnest studies ;” 
and this is nodoubt true. There are very 
few of the landscapes in which there is 
much attempt at characterization of form 
in the foreground, or study of accurate 
detail anywhere. A man generally be- 
longs to the age in which he lives, and the 
eighteenth century cared for none of these 
things in nature. Gainsborough there- 
fore was content with guch general truths 
as could be found in masses of brown 
trees for fore-front, and blue or golden 
vistas of distance. He trusted to tone 
and color. What he wanted to produce 
was an impression. Like that very clever 
group of young French artists who dazzle 
Paris with their glitter and brilliancy, he 
was an impressionist, though with very 
different methods. And what he wished 
to do, he did. The National Gallery is 
singularly fortunate in its pictures from 
his brush. Side by side on the same wall 

* This is true even as regards the hand, which is so 


expressive of character. Gainsborough’s hands are 
very inadequate, 
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hang the Siddons, which is a glory of 
pure color, and the parish clerk, which is 
a glory of tone, and a landscape which 
may serve to illustrate our meaning. 
“ Deep-thoughted and solemn” — such 
are the epithets applied by Mr. Ruskin to 
the painter; and from this picture, with 
its brooding mystery of circling woods, 
and flood of sunset gold suffusing the far 
low hills, and streaming up, rich and yet 
sombre, beneath the trees, we derive an 
impression of weighty meaning and grave 
import. It is as if the immemorial woods 
were about to murmur some strange se- 
cret out of nature’s book. 

The landscapes that are merely a set- 
ting to figures of rustic life, or in which 
the figures play an important part, are 
fairly numerous. Several have cracked 
and darkened till it is difficult to realize 
how they looked when they left the easel. 
Several more have faded partially in a 
disagreeable manner. Such is the * Milk- 
Girl,” which must originally have been a 
very beautiful picture. Nearly all have, 
like the portraits, a genial and pleasant 
motive. Not from Gainsborough, coun- 
try-bred as he was, should we expect such 
scenes of country life as Millet, the 
French peasant painter, has given us. 
Not his to depict the terrible patient labor 
by which man wrings his bread in sorrow 
from the earth. Not his to show how the 
human form is gnarled and knotted by the 
strain of want and the stress of relentless 
circumstance; nor how the human face, 
through long resistance to wind and sun, 
grows worn and rugous as a tree-trunk. 
Once indeed he seems to cheat our ex- 
pectation, and touch these deeper chords, 
There is a design of his, known only 
through the engraving, for the painting 
has perished, called ‘* The Woodman.” 
Here he is really serious and tragic. Life 
is hard to this poor creature, apart from 
the passing storm. There is a kind of 
mute appeal to our common brotherhood 
in his toil-worn look. But for the most 
part Gainsborough contents himself with 
the lighter aspects of rusticity, its court- 
ships, and family gatherings at the cot- 
tage door, and harvest merriment; or 
he shows us the picturesque beauty of 
ragged childhood, as in the “ Wood-Cut- 
ters.” Andif amore serious mood passes 
over him, it is in such a picture —a_ pearl 
among the pearls — as the “Cottage 
Girl.” Ah! little, bare-footed maiden, 
with thy tattered, wind-blown dress and 
pensive face, bearing so steadily thy brok- 
en pitcher and the puppy, whose pensive 
look mirrors thine in mute companion- 
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ship and sympathy —ah! little maiden, 
did life already offer such a serious out- 
look a century ago? Were that thine 
habitual expression, thou wert as pathetic 
as the tiny maiden whom Sir Joshua 
painted, with something like a tear in bis 
brush — the little Penelope Boothby who 
has on her the pathos of her parents’ 
great love, and as it were the projected 
shadow of her early death. 

Do we seem in the preceding pages to 
be too grudging and niggardly of praise to 
a great artist? Have we unduly dwelt on 
the facility of his art? If so, let us make 
here, though tardily, such amends as we 
can. Where a man has given so much, 
there is, after all, something ungenerous 
in grumbling because he did not give us 
more. A superb colorist, that is Gains- 
borough’s distinction. By means appar- 
ently the most simple, he produces effects 
that are like an enchantment — pure and 
deep, and harmonious in their silver key 
like subtlest music. His flesh tints are 
admirable, not mere opaque skin, but flesh 
with the pulsation of life behind it. Asa 
colorist, time itself seems to have done 
homage to him and respected his master- 
pieces. As a colorist, when painting at 
his best, he holds rank with the giants 
that were of old. True, he did not work 
with the same earnestness at all times. 
Who does? But when, urged by con- 
geniality of subject, or caprice perhaps 
inexplicable to himself, he nerved himself 
to his greater efforts, — when he painted 
such pictures as the “ Blue Boy ” —noth- 
ing here of lax and careless —or the Mrs. 
Siddons, or the Duchess of Montagu, or 
Lady de Dunstanville, or Mrs. Graham, or 
Squire Hilliard and his wife, or “ Parson 
Bate,” or the “Parish Clerk,’ or the 
“ Wood-Gatherers,” or the ‘Cottage 
Girl,” or the landscape at the National 
Gallery, or many another work fair and 
beautitul, which it were tedious here to 
catalogue — when he painted such pic- 
tures as these, he more than justified the 
generous words spoken just after his 
death by his great rival. He produced 
what the English school has not bettered. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AN EMBARRASSING INTERVIEW. 


Hap the young men been cross-exam- 
ined, they must have frankly confessed 





that seldom before had they been so happy 
as at Glenconan. The days seemed to 
go gliding by like the swift and silent 
night flight of the owl— though that is 
hardly an appropriate metaphor, since the 
merriment was sometimes noisy enough, 
and they chanced to be exceptionally for- 
tunate in sunshine. We should rather 
say that the joyous sun-god had greased 
the wheels of his chariot, and was getting 
over the ground at his best pace. But 
their temperaments were very opposite, 
and thence came a strange inconsistency. 
Leslie, though earnest and thoughtful, was 
somewhat indolent, and inclined to take 
life lazily. So long as he was happy in 
the day, he left the morrow to look after 
itself. Doubtless he might have great 
latent reserves of power, but it needed 
some strong stimulus to make him draw 
upon them; while Venables, who belonged 
apparently to the butterfly order of beings, 
was nevertheless profoundly interested in 
his own future. He was bound to make 
his own way in the world; he was deter- 
mined to “ arrive ” sooner or later; so the 
most agreeable halts in the pilgrimage 
were simply sheer waste of time. He 
could never lie down upon a couch of 
rose-leaves, without the prick of a thorn 
making him inclined to spring up again. 
Conscience played the part of the metro- 
politan policeman, and was perpetually 
bidding him get up and move on. 

How far he really cared for his cousin 
— how far, at least, he had fallen in love 
with her — was a point that he had not 
carefully considered. Had he been born 
to a handsome independence, he would 
have probably paid his court to her and 
proposed. But he shrank from the nui- 
sance of thoughts that worried; and it 
was a standing trouble to him that he 
must spend labor and time to attain the 
easy position where he might indulge his 
love and his ambition. Even if he hur- 
ried uphill by the shortest conceivable 
cuts, how many inestimable opportunities 
might be missedin the meantime! That, 
however, was the more reason for hasten- 
ing his start, and making up his mind as 
to the choice of a profession. His father 
did not count for much in the way of an 
adviser; and self-reliant as he was, he felt 
he should be all the better for the sage 
counsels of experience. He had an in- 
finite respect for the successful lord of 
Glenconan, and he knew that he was a 
favorite with his genial uncle. If he had 
vague fancies of some day making love to . 
Miss Grace, it might be weil that her 
father should be taken into his prelimi- 
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nary counsels, sharing the credit of his 
success or lightening the responslbility of 
failure. For Mr. Venables, though thor- 
oughly honest at heart, plumed himself on 
the shrewdness of his social diplomacy, 
and believed that you could hardly pay a 
more delicate compliment than in dis- 
creetly appealing for advice to a veteran’s 
experience. 

To do him justice, he had never for a 
moment dreamed of Moray offering him 
pecuniary help; and even with his ill- 
defined feelings as to that gentleman’s 
heiress, his pride would have shrunk sen- 
sitively from acceptingit. But Moray, as 
we know, viewed the matter differently, 
and was pleased, and at the same time 
somewhat curious, when Jack with un- 
wonted solemnity requested half an hour’s 
quiet conversation. He was anxious too, 
for his daughter was always in his 
thoughts. 

“ Does the young dog mean to make a 
proposal in form?” he asked himself. 
“Nothing is more natural than that he 
should have fallen in love; so with his 
coolness, I can almost fancy him capable 
of that. And yet I do him wrong; he is 
too much of a gentleman.” 

Jack’s opening speech relieved his un- 
cle’s anxiety. The youth began abruptly, 
almost bluntly. 

“You see, sir, it is high time I was 
doing something for myself; and I know 
nobody more capable of advising me.” 

“And I know nobody more willing to 
advise you; so go ahead, my good boy, 
and let me hear you state the case.” 

Which Jack did lucidly and succinctly. 
He had no money, or next to none; he 
saw no opening in any special direction; 
he might possibly get a place in some 
government office; but he strongly ob- 
jected to monotonous routine, and would 
never live contented on a moderate in- 
come — unless indeed he had failed again 
and again, and felt that the luck had gone 
fairly against him. 

As he spoke, the feelings of Moray’s 
own youth came back to his memory, and 
he heartily sympathized with the young 
fellow, who had a spirit so much like his 
own. Master Jack’s seasonable frankness 
had done him more good than he fancied. 
But Moray was a prudent Scotchman, and 
did not care to commit himself hastily. 

“What does your father say to it all? 
Of course you have spoken to him.” 

“My father is the best man in the 
world ; and if he happened to be an arch- 
bishop with plenty of patronage, my fa- 
ther, if I assented to his wishes, would 
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make things smooth enough. As it is, he 
would like me to go into the Church, and 
trust to treading quietly in his footsteps. 
But he has no livings to give away, and 
he never asked a favor in his life; and 
besides, too, I can’t think it honest to 
mount the surplice when you don’t feel 
the slightest vocation for the altar.” 

“Quite right, my boy!” Moray ejacu- 
lated. 

“ Then, again, seeing that the Church 
is too respectable for me, 1 might be an 
artist. No objection to that, I should 
say, on the score of hypocrisy, for the 
most brilliant of artists may be as Bohe- 
mian as he likes. But though | have a 
decided fancy that way, I misdoubt my 
talent; and unless a gentleman be a genius, 
he should not take to painting.” 

“ No doubt of it,” returned Moray, who, 
though in theory he admired artists, and 
would have consecrated chapels toa Titian 
or a Velasquez, by no means fancied the 
idea of a kinsman of his own failing, as he 
believed that Mr. Venables was bound to 
fail. 

“ Well then, sir,” said Jack rather rue- 
fully, “I come back to my starting-point, 
—that I have the world before me, and 
the question is as to the direction to steer. 
To think that at this very instant I may 
be hesitating at the embranchement of a 
dozen of paths —that it is eleven to one 
that I strike a wrong one, and miss the 
way that leads straight up to fortune! 
Oh fora glimmering of your Celtic second- 
sight! Possibly Mr. Ross would be the 
best person to advise with.” 

Moray laughed. “If you really are 
standing where a dozen paths branch off, 
you cannot be blamed for not seeing the 
invisible. But so far as I can gather, you 
are in the middle of a mist, and are in- 
clined to trust to your luck to grope your 
way out of it. And there, perhaps, I, who 
am a Highlander, can help you, as Donald 
has helped you in similar difficulties ere 
now.” 

Then Mr. Moray spoke out in a manner 
that took his nephew altogether aback. 
When Moray placed himselt or his means 
at another’s disposal, he was not a man to 
do things by halves. 

“TI like you, Jack, as you may have 
partly remarked; and I’m an old fellow 
without any son of my own. Oh yes, I 
know I have a daughter, and I am never 
likely to forget it; but so far as present 
appearances go, Grace wiil be richer than 
may be altogether good for her. In any 
case, I have enough and tospare. I don’t 
mean to adopt you. I don’t propose to 
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treat you as my son and heir. I would 
not do any such injiry to a spirited young 
man as to deprive him of all incentives to 
exertion. But setting you straight in some 
direction, and giving you a lift along, is a 
different affair altogether. I loved my 
wife well — I lost her only too soon; and 
I should be very happy to do something 
for her kinsman. The questionis, What? 
I am sorry now that I should have dis- 
posed of my interests in the East; but I 
was in haste to come back and give Grace 
ahome here. I have good friends there 
still, however. But, like me, you would 
have to begin the climb at the beginning ; 
and money is more slowly made than it 
used to be.” 

He paused a moment, expecting very 
possibly that Jack would nevertheless 
jump at the suggestion, remembering his 
after-dinner speech some days before, 
when apostrophizing the show of plate on 
the buffet. And had he made such an 
offer then, Jack would most certainly have 
eagerly accepted. Now the young man 
would have been more surprised at his 
own hesitation, had not his mind been 
illuminated by a sudden self-revelation. 
Brought to the point and spurred to the 
leap, he could not decide at once to leave 
his cousin behind him. Indefinite exile 
meant absolute separation. He hummed 
and hawed, and was sensible of a con- 
fusion which brought unwonted blushes 
to his comely countenance. 

Nor was his embarrassment diminished 
by Moray’s demeanor. That gentleman 
had liked his nephew for his adventurous 
dash, and was loath to think he had been 
mistaken in him. But putting himself in 
Jack’s place, and carrying himself back to 
Jack’s age, he knew how the launch into 
Eastern life would have tempted him, with 
the hazards that would make patience 
seem more than tolerable; and pluck 
without perseverance seemed to him a 
poor quality. Jack felt that he was being 
misunderstood by the man with whom, 
above all others, he desired to stand well. 
His face grew redder; he lost ali his usual 
composure, and he felt the fool he knew 
he looked. Moray saw that some con- 
cealment, “like a worm i’ the bud,” was 
flushing his young favorite’s damask 
cheek, and good-naturedly made an effort 
to come to the rescue. 

“You spoke of missing chances, my 
boy; and you may miss a good one now, 
if you do not give me your absolute confi- 
dence. Whatever you may have in your 
mind, speak it out. I pledge myself that 
I shall not think any the worse of you.” 
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A reckless “ Zu la voulu, George Dan- 
din,” feeling took possession of Venables, 
and carried him away. His uncle ordered 
him to be frank; and frank he would be, 
with a vengeance, come of it what might. 
It was like taking a header from the rocks 
into the rapids; and how he might come 
out again, who should say? He had no 
time to reflect, and could only act upon 
impulse. “In five minutes I may get my 
dismissal, and be told to pack my traps. 
Never mind: here goes — nothing ven- 
ture, nothing win.” And although he 
stammered when he began, he was aston- 
ished to find that his very vague ideas 
found persuasive expression. 

To his inexpressible delight and relief, 
Moray seemed less taken aback than 
might have been expected. At all events, 
he listened silently and calmly, while Jack, 
premising that he intended an immediate 
departure from Glenconan, went on to 
speak of an attachment to his cousin. 

“TI scarcely knew my own mind, sir, till 
you brought me to book; but what would 
yesterday have been the fulfilment of my 
fondest dreams, means nothing to-day but 
a sentence of transportation; and if I 
dare to say as much, it is only because I 
may at once be put out of my misery. I 
think I can never be happy without Grace ; 
I know that I am never likely to be made 
happy with her; so give me a word of for- 
giveness, and let me go in peace.” 

Moray stroked his moustache and bent 
his head in silence. Jack, who had sup- 
pressed himself after his effort uf audacity, 
began to gain heart again and rise slowly, 
like a namesake-of-his-in-the-box whose 
springs have been tempororily flattened. 
Visions of an Eden with an Eve in it were 
opening before him. Was it possible that 
his uncle meant to fold him in his arms, 
ring for Grace, and send down the curtain 
with a melodramatic “ Bless you, my chil- 
dren, and be happy”? The idea was dis- 
missed as soon as entertained, though 
there was ample room left for encourage- 
ment. 

“Most men in my place might have 
been angry, Master Jack; and I don’t 
know what her mother might have said to 
you. But I admire your candor; and, 
after all, there is nothing crimina: nor 
very surprising in your feelings. Quite 
the contrary. Perhaps it was my tault 
that you and Grace have been thrown so 
constantly together. For reasons of my 
own, I have never set my heart on my girl 
making what they call a great marriage. 
She is sure to be well off, though she may 
be less rich than you suppose. No, you 
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needn’t protest; I don’t suspect you of 
loving my daughter for her tocher. And 
in any case — be it said without offence 
—she will be far more than a match fora 
penniless young adventurer. But if she 
did chance to take a fancy to you — or to 
Leslie” —there Jack winced—‘“and if 
you could contribute a fair share towards 
the housekeeping, so that you might marry 
without loss of self-respect, why, I should 
not stand in the way of your wishes. Not 
that that advances you very far, you will 
say,” seeing that Jack remained silent 
and nonplussed, “ since you have no means 
at all, and we are merely considering ways. 
You don’t expect my daughter to wait for 
you, I presume; but if she should happen 
to be disengaged when you are in a posi- 
tion to apply, I may make no serious ob- 
jections. Mark me, young man, though I 
talk lightly, I mean seriously. I am sure 
I may trust to your honor not to compro- 
mise Grace in any way.” 

“TI have not the slightest reason to 
believe that my cousin cares for me. 
And besides,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “ with your permission I shall leave 
Glenconan to-morrow.” 

“Softly, softly! You are always ice or 
fire. Were you to beat a retreat without 
sound of drum, it might make talk —or 
mischief — that had better be avoided. 
Give me your word, and stay with us for 
another week; longer delay might be 
dangerous — for you. I take that as set- 
tled; and I may have something to say 
both to you and Leslie, ere you leave — 
for be it understood that I am not bound 
to you in any way, so far as those aspira- 
tions of yours are concerned. And now 
to come back to your immediate concerns, 
—for as to these, you have more reason 
than before to command me.” 

“ Believe me, I heartily appreciate your 
generosity, but help from you has become 
out of the question.” 

“How now, young man?” said Moray 
sternly — and Venables saw how his uncle 
could look when he was angry, — “ how 
now? Do you dare to tell me you are 
offended by language that most people 
would call foolish and weak?” 

“God forbid, sir! How can you mis- 
understand me? I should have thought 
your own high spirit would have been 
more in sympathy with mine. From my 
uncle and very kind friend I might grate- 


fully have accepted anything. By my’ 


frank avowal I have abandoned all hope 
of your help, for I can take nothing from 
the father of the heiress on whom I have 
rashly set some hopes. I said I stood at 
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the cross roads; and it appears I have 
struck into a wrong one — that is all.” 

“Nonsense, man!” exclaimed Moray, 
with extreme cordiality. ‘ Confound the 
fellow!” he muttered to himself; “if he 
were to make love to Grace as he does to 
me, he would win her heart in a hand- 
gallop. Nonsense, man! let the night 
and the next day or two bring counsel. 
You shall stay here on your parole for 
another week; and before you leave for 
the south, we may see our way somewhat 
more clearly as to your future arrange- 
ments,” —a prediction which proved to 
be true, though not precisely as Mr. Mo- 
ray had expected. 


CHAPTER VII. 
STIRRING UP OF STRIFE, 


IT must be owned, that after an inter- 
view of the kind, the position of any young 
man in Venables’s place would have been 
somewhat distressing. He prided himself 
on his savoir vivre: he could carry off a 
sense of awkwardness as well as most 
people; and his cousin’s innocent uncon- 
sciousness helped him. Yet his manner 
towards her had changed, and he knew 
it; and he was in perpetual terror that 
she might ask for an explanation. Alone 
with her, he was comparatively at his 
ease; but he was embarrassed — very un- 
necessarily — when her father’s eye was 
upon them. Where Moray trusted, he 
trusted implicitly: if he had not trusted 
his nephew, he would never have spoken 
as he had spoken; and although, doubt- 
less, he may have meditated over the mat- 
ter a good deal, it was not with reference 
to anything passing before him. And Jack 
might perhaps have felt more at his ease 
in one respect, had he known that Leslie 
occupied his uncle’s thoughts nearly as 
much as himself. But it was in his san- 
guine nature to jump to conclusions; and 
when certain trifling preliminary obstacles 
should have been smoothed away, includ- 
ing the choice of a profession and lucra- 
tive success in it, he pictured a happy 
couple launched on a pleasant wedding 
trip, with wind and tide and everything in 
their favor, 

Yet, characteristically enough, it was 
not only the thought, ‘Were Grace to 
catechize me, what in the world should I 
answer?” that gave him a vast deal of 
needless anxiety. Musing over a possi- 
ble engagement, and the minor questions 
that would arise out of it, the speculations 
of the ridiculous young man ran somewhat 
in this wise: — 
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“ ] suppose if I were to marry the heir- 
ess of Glenconan, my uncle would insist 
on my taking the family name. Well, 
there need be no objection to that. Ven- 
ables Moray would sound well enough, 
and I might even make such a sacrifice to 
love as to sink my patronymic, and style 
myself Moray alone. But then he might 
wish us to spend the best part of the year 
in Glenconan; and Grace is already fall- 
ing passionately in love with the place. I 
like it myself, but I don’t like the climate. 


Scotland, except in the picturesqueness: 


of the Highlands, is only a colder anda 
bleaker England; and England, for that 
matter, is bleak enough. After ail, how- 
ever, climate and scenery are secondary 
points; and Grace, if she were persuaded 
to love me, is just the sort of girl to be 
amenable. It would be a case of ‘my 
people shall be thy people,’ etc.,— not 
that I would ask her to make unreasona- 
ble sacrifices. And then my profession, 
whatever it may be, would be reason suf- 
ficient for our living elsewhere. Glenco- 
nan would never give me Grace if he 
thought I meant to live upon her money.” 

Then waking out of his Alnaschar-like 
dreams, he might glance across at Leslie 
half guiltily, and think how that sensible 
individual would laugh at him did he guess 
at all that was passing in his mind. And 
perhaps, on the whole, it had hitherto 
been as well for Leslie that he was pro- 
foundly ignorant of what was going on. 

Then, being diverted from one train of 
thought, Jack’s lively brain would take 
another turn, and towards a point that 
perhaps ought to have been settled in the 
first place. He would ask himself how 
far he was really in love, and whether the 
passion was likely to last. He knew he 
was extremely fond of Grace, and each 
day he grew fonder and more fond. But 
then she was a girl who deserved a hus- 
band who would worship her, and past 
experiences had led him to doubt his own 
capacity for permanent adoration. He 
was shrewd enough to see, that with all 
her spirits and brightness, if she gave 
herself to a man, she would give herself 
unreservedly, and take love so thoroughly 
in earnest that disappointment might 
wreck her life. 

But, “ Bah! that morbid conscientious- 
ness of mine is the best guarantee I can 
offer of my constancy. I know I am tre- 
mendously fond of her now; she is just 
the sort of girl to gain on one, day by day; 
and looking at our joint future in that 
light, our happiness will be an incalcula- 
ble quantity. In any case, there is noth- 





ing pressing, since honor ties my tongue 
in the mean time.” 

As for his uncle’s offers, on more ma- 
ture consideration he had pretty nearly 
made up his mind to accept them. 
“Pride is all very well up to a certain 
point; but pride pushed to extremes 
would in this case be an insult, or at all 
events my uncle would be apt to take it as 
one. I shall never forget how he flared 
up the other day, with a blaze in his eye 
like a stag breaking bay, or one of his an- 
cestors ordering a malefactor to pit and 
gallows. So I suppose I may as well 
make up my mind to be helped; though 
all the same, I wish I could have managed 
otherwise.” 

Possibly that sweet spirit of resigna- 
tion, that generous resolution to suffer 
himself to be enriched, may have brought 
their reward. The day before that of his 
intended departure, Mr. Venables re- 
ceived a business letter. No presenti- 
ment warned him of the nature of the 
contents ; on the contrary, he by no means 
liked the look of it. Though not very 
seriously indebted, he had run sundry 
“ticks” at the university and in town; 
and when he saw the sinister blue enve- 
lope and the stiff handwriting, “A dun, 
for a thousand !” was his natural ejacula- 
tion. On tearing it open, evil omens 
seemed to thicken. The communication 
was dated from Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and 
signed by an unknown firm of lawyers. 
With a very wry face he began to run his 
— it, and this is what Mr. Venables 
read; — 


“ DEAR SIR, — We have the honor of 
informing you that, under the testamen- 
tary dispositions of the late Mr. Isaac 
Philpotts, of 790 Wimpole Street, and of 
Brick Court, Temple, you become entitled 
to the amount of £10,000, free of legacy 
duty. As the personality of our deceased 
client is chiefly invested in consols, there 
need be no delay in realizing it. 

“ We shall either transfer the sum as in- 
vested at the current prices of the day, or 
expect your instructions as to manner of 
payment. 

* Annexed receive an extract from the 
will of our late client. And we have the 
honor to remain 

Your obedient servants, 
“Cox, GRINDLEY, & GROPER 


“ Extract from Will of the late 
Isaac Philpotts, Esq., Q.C. 
“Also I leave and bequeath to John 
Venables, eldest son of the Rev. Cyril 
Venables, of Oakholm Rectory, Sussex, 
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the sum of ten thousand pounds, free of 
legacy duty. And I desire it to be under- 
stood that I bequeath the said sum in 
memory of early and affectionate intimacy 
with an old school and college companion, 
believing that I shall best gratify my 
friend by assuring a moderate provision 
to his eldest son.’” 


Jack read, and rubbed his eyes. His 
first idea was, that he was the victim of a 
heartless and aggravating hoax. On sec- 
ond thoughts, that seemed even more im- 
probable than the marvellous piece of 
good luck that had befallen him at a most 
critical moment. Though he had never 
seen Mr. Philpotts in the flesh, he had 
often heard his father speak of him as an 
able and eccentric old man, who had made 
a figure and a fortune as a Parliamentary 
counsel, and who, in the bustle of his 
busy professional life, had altogether ig- 
nored early associations. 

“ Anyhow,” as Jack remarked grate- 
fully and philosophically, “his eccentric- 
ity, were it madness, had a pleasant meth- 
od about it; and if any disappointed 
relatives should dispute the will, this judi- 
cious legacy should be proof of sanity.” 

He was a free-handed young fellow as 
ever lived; and of all the vices that grow 
upon us with age, least of all was he con- 
taminated by that of avarice. Yet it was 
a strange proof of the dangerous power of 
gold, that, on calmly realizing the news, 
he found they almost intoxicated him. 
He had read his letter on the gravel-sweep 
in front of the house, and he started off 
fora walk, or rather a run, through the 
shrubberies. His lungs expanded with a 
sense of his good fortune — with a feeling 
that the legacy was the sign of a prosper- 
ous future. He left the shrubberies and 
climbed the hill, jumping from rock to 
rock and on to slippery stones, while his 
feet seemed to be winged like those of the 
feather-footed Mercury, who, by the way, 
was the Mammon of pagan mythology. 
He confounded the piece of good fortune 
with his personal deserts, and respected 
Providence for having so seasonably 
smiled on him. In the new-born feeling 
of independence, he might cordially accept 
the offer he had hitherto hesitated over. 
He would decline his uncle’s money, but 
gratefully accept his uncle’s help. He 
might trade upon his energy and talents, 
in the assurance of speedy returns; and, 
with a modest competency but magnificent 
reversions, might mate with any gentle- 
woman of average position, even were she 





Glenconan. And the thought brought 
him back to the prosaic fact, that it 
would be but kind and civil promptly to 
communicate the contents of the despatch 
to the relatives who were to be still nearer 
and dearer. 

He was a good fellow, though rather 
feather-brained as yet; and want of liber- 
ality, as we have said, was not his failing, 
though he seemed as keenly set upon the 
quest of gold as any of the Argonauts. 
As it happened, he had the purse in his 
pocket that was fairly well filled for his 
journey. Peter, the stupid gillie, had 
the good luck tocross his path as he came 
bounding housewards from the hill like a 
roepuck. 

“Ah, Peter, my man, you know I am 
going south in a day or two; here’s a trifle 
in remembrance of that bit of work of 
ours on Loch Rosque.” 

Indeed his prodigality needed some ex- 
cuse, and tears came to Peter’s eye and 
his voice trembled as he thanked the 
generous young Saxon gentleman for a 
sum which meant the ease and happiness 
of next winter to the wife and bairns on 
Loch Hourn. As for Jack himself, be 
was richly rewarded: it was a new sensa- 
tion to know that money-giving could 
bring so much pleasure. He vowed that 
he would lay the lesson to heart, and soon 
he found another occasion of practising it. 
It was only turning aside for a dozen of 
paces or so, and he came upon Donald: 
Ross hammering away industriously at 
grouse-boxes. Forth came the Jortemon- 
nate again, and the head-keeper was grati- 
fied with a proportionally liberal donation. 
Now Donald was a Scot who appreciated 
hard cash; for though he might probably 
die a pensioner of Glenconan, he meant 
to leave as little as possible to chance, 
and hoped to guarantee himself against 
old age and the rheumatism. 

At the same time, he had a heart anda 
conscience; and the young kinsmen of 
his master were charges of hisown. He 
shook his head as he weighed the glitter- 
ing coins in his palm, and then he ten- 
dered three or four of them back again. 

“No, no, Mr. Venables. I know, as 
the minister well remarked the other Sab- 
bath, when he was giving us a discourse 
for the maintaining of foreign missions, 
that the liberal soul will be made fat — 
not that putting on fat is any good thing 
to a gentleman who cares greatly about 
the shooting and the stalking. But if you 
would forgive my saying it, when ye of- 
fered me all that gold, it brought to my 


his pretty and well-dowered cousin of | mind another saying, though I am not 
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just sure that ye will find it in the Scrip- 
tures.” 

“I believe I can guess, Donald,” re- 
joined Jack, quick as a gun-flash, with a 
laugh and a blush. “Fools and their 
money — hey? — was that about it, Mr. 
Donald?” 

“It's not for the like of me to contra- 
dict your honor,” said Donald demurely. 
“Though, mind you, Mr. Venables, I 
would sooner have bitten out my tongue 
than spoken it. But you’re but a young 
man, sir, and I’m an old one that likes 
you; and —Glenconan himself, for all his 
open hand, would never have given half as 
much.” 

Jack, though slightly offended, stgod 
embarrassed and self-condemned. “The 
old keeper is a gentleman, and I’m a 
snob. Well, well, Donald,” he went on, 
“I dare say you may be right. Keep the 
sovereigns you did keep, and leave the 
rest with the minister for those missions 
you were speaking of. Do what you will 
with them, in short. At any rate, you 
won’t refuse me a shake of the hand;” 
and suiting the action to the word, he 


grasped the hand of the keeper. Then| J 


turning on his heel, he sought Glenconan 
in his “ study.” 

The “study” was of course the most 
uncomfortable den in the house; and the 
surroundings, in the shape of rods and 
landing-nets, account-books, etc., seemed 
singularly unfavorable to literary pursuits 
— which was of the less consequence, that 
the occupier was essentially a man of ac- 
tion, and very little of a bookworm. He 
listened to his nephew’s piece of news 
with extreme satisfaction. He sympa- 
thized with the unexpressed feelings of 
the young man, in that Jack was relieved 
from the anxiety of laying himself under 
pecuniary obligations. Like Jack, per- 
haps he saw omens of good luck in the 
windfall that had come in so very oppor- 
tunely. And after a short and business- 
like talk, the couple came to an identical 
conclusion. 

“There, there! that’s agreed,” said 
Moray. “You understand that you may 
count on me to forward your views in any 
reasonable direction; and in the mean 
time you go to Sussex and discuss mat- 
ters with your father. You are bound to 
consult him before deciding on anything.” 

“I could not have a more affectionate 
adviser, at all events,” rejoined the young 
man warmly. ‘ And with you to consult 
upon practical points, I would not take a 
quarter of a million for my chances, In- 
deed, if Mr. Philpotts had left me a quar- 





ter of a million instead of this legacy of 
£10,000, all the salt and fun would have 
been taken out of the future.” 

All things considered, it might well 
have been supposed that Jack’s immedi- 
ate plans were pretty well settled, as, until 
he had talked them over with his father, 
he was pledged to take no decided steps. 
But being a far-sighted youth, with a 
craving for sympathy, he thought that it 
might be well to take his cousin into his 
confidence. As she might probably be 
profoundly interested in that future of his, 
it was only fair that he should have her 
views about it. 

And a less impressionable heart than 
Jack’s might have been touched by the 
unfeigned delight with which she heard 
of his good fortune. Indeed natural van- 
ity was nearly persuading him that she 
must feel a personal interest in the mat- 
ter. 

“ What a dear, thoughtful old gentle- 
man Mr. Philpotts must have been! What 
a pity'he lived and died a bachelor!” she 
added sympathetically. 

“I don’t know about that,” laughed 
ack. ‘You see, if he had left half a 
dozen of children, I should certainly have 
never come in for my legacy. And,” he 
went on more seriously, “it may be a 
matter of the last importance to me.” 

For Jack was already half forgetting 
himself in indulging his new sense of free- 
dom. Penniless, he had undertaken to 
do nothing in the way of love-making; but 
now he felt that he was hardly breaking 
faith in feeling his way for his own satis- 
faction. 

Grace evidently did not understand him 
in any way. She raised her arched eye- 
brows with a certain subdued scorn, and 
her delicate nostril curled with something 
like contempt. Having always had the 
command of money, she thought very 
little of it ; and though a handsome legacy 
might doubtless be a subject for congrat- 
ulation, anything like excessive apprecia- 
tion of it struck her as sordid. ' 

Jack saw the unfortunate impression he 
had made, and regretted a false step. If 
he did not explain and apologize, he might 
do himself irreparable injury with the 
woman with whom he most desired to 
stand well. On the other hand, he re- 
membered the promise to her father. His 
usual presence of mind forsook him, and 
he stammered, hesitated, and turned pain- 
fully red. His confusion served him bet- 
ter than the plainest speech. Grace, with 
ready feminine intuition, more than half 
suspected the truth. She rapidly followed 
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Jack’s mental struggles, and colored up 
like him as she reproached herself for 
having misconceived him. She fancied 
she understood the delicacy that had dic- 
tated his reserve; she knew that she had 
nothing to fear in the shape of a pre- 
cipitate proposal; the blush died away as 
she recovered self-command, and her com- 
posure contrasted with her cousin’s con- 
fusion. Confused as he was, Jack was 
quick-sighted as usual. He had seen the 
blush, and it considerably cheered him, 
though he did not attach undue impor- 
tance to it. 

“ What a deal of luck there is in this 
world!” he reflected. “If my face had 
not played me false for once, I must have 
gone away leaving Grace in utter igno- 
rance; and then, who knows what might 
have happened? She might have come 
to like Leslie as well as 1 do—or bet- 
ter.” 

Then, with something of the wisdom of 
the serpent, he made an excuse to bring 
the interview to a conclusion, and left his 
pretty cousin to her meditations. But 
being a right-minded youth in the main, 


‘ and honorable to boot, the idea that he 


had betrayed himself troubled his con- 
science. “If my uncle knew what has 
passed, he might have good reason to be 
indignant. It was no fault of mine, to be 
sure ; but appearances would be decidedly 
against me. I believe that the straightest 
course is the safest, and that I ought to 
go to him and make a clean breast of it.” 

And as he feared to go back on that 
bold resolution, he struck while the iron 
was hot, and went straight to his uncle. 
Do what he would, or blunder as he might, 
it seemed that his conduct was to com- 
mend him to that gentleman. Moray 
shook his head as he listened to the con- 
fession, but at the same time admired his 
nephew’s candor. 

“Well, as you say, perhaps you were 
hardly to blame; and as yet, at least, 
there can be no great harm done. Grace’s 
heart is free, and you are going to leave 
us to-morrow.” At which double-barrelled 
delivery of small-shot Jack winced per- 
ceptibly. And he flinched still more un- 
mistakably when this eccentric father 
went on, — 

“You have been frank enough with me 
— too frank, perhaps, with Grace; and so, 
for her sake, and to countercheck that un- 
controllable move of yours, I am decided 
to be as frank with Leslie as with you, 
and more frank than I had intended. 


You agree with me—and it strikes me | 
that Leslie is of our opinion — that Grace | 





is a girlin athousand. Hitherto she has 
seen next to nothing of society. She will 
marry, of course, sooner or later; but 
there is no need to press her upon any 
man.” Jack half interrupted with a ges- 
ture of indignant protest, but Moray went 
on imperturbably. ‘“ There is no need, I 
say, to throw her at any man; and, as I 
told you before, I shall not attempt to in- 
fluence her choice, so long as she sets ler 
affections on a gentleman of birth, with a 


‘spotless character and decent means. I 


mentioned, too, that she may not be so 
ricb as you suppose. Be that as it may, 
she must not be hurried to commit her- 
self, by her feelings, or her fancy, or any- 
thing else. I don’t know much about 
young ladies or their fancies, more’s the 
pity ; but it strikes me that this secret of 
yours which she has surprised, may fill 
her thoughts to her harm, and she may 
possibly build up a romance on it before 
we know where we are. I promised you 
fair play, but nothing more; and my 
daughter is nearer and dearer to me than 
yon can be, so I shall speak to Leslie as 
I have spoken to you, and leave him to 
regulate his conduct accordingly. From 
the first, Grace shall have the chance of 
selection, so far as her limited opportuni- 
ties go. Moreover, when Leslie has left 
us, and before the beginning of the grouse 
shooting, I shall carry her off, by way of 
distraction, to pay some visits. There 
are old family friendships that ought to 
be renewed, and it is high time she saw 
something more of her fellow-creatures.” 
And Moray’s keen grey eyes, that never- 
theless had much of the kindness of his 
daughter’s, looked straight into those of 
his young favorite. Original or eccentric 
as his conduct might be, Mr. Venables 
was persuaded that he knew his own 
mind, and was acting on some principle, 
however peculiar —and to a certain ex- 
tent he did understand, being anything 
but dull of perception. So far, in all 
honor and good-nature, they were ex- 
changing passes with the foils. Jack had 
been more than indiscreet in giving Grace 
a glimpse at the state of his feelings. 
Moray parried and returned the thrust by 
putting Leslie forward as a probable rival, 
besides opening up a vista of possibilities 
in the shape of eligible young men in 
pleasant country-houses. Mr. Venables 
was to have fair play, but no particular 
favor; and in the reaction from sanguine 
expectation to sad despondency, he felt 
that, in spite of his legacy and his hopes, 
he was still a mere outsider in the betting. 
So that Moray’s quickly delivered thrust 
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had touched just as he might have in- 
tended. At the same time, mortified and 
disappointed as he was, Jack could not 
help exercising his active mind on the 
metaphysical problem presented to it. 

“I’ve heard and seen something of 
match-making mothers, but hang me if 
I understand this match-making father ! 
He’s devoted to his daughter, as well he 
may be; he starts from the incontro- 
vertible truth that he aeed not throw her 
at anybody’s head; he’s a man of the 
world, if ever there was one, —and yet he 
practically offers Grace to me or to Leslie, 
and apparently proposes, moreover, to 
hawk her about in half the houses of the 
Highlands, as if he were bound to match 
her against time under heavy penalties. 
What I see most clearly in the business 
is, that he credits Leslie and me with the 
tempers of angels, or he would never cast 
such an apple of discord between us. But 
if I do have Ralph for a rival, it shall be 
all fair and above board between us. I 
don’t forget that I owe him my life, though 
the time may come when it will cost me 
something to remember it.” 

And indeed Moray, who meant excel- 
lently well by both his young kinsmen, 
being chiefly preoccupied with the future 
of his child, had altogether ignored the 
awkward complications that might come 
of the stirring up of angry passions. Un- 
doubtedly the fond father, unconsciously 
to himself, seemed to be playing the mis- 
chief-maker as well as the match-maker. 


From The National Review. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS PRIME 
MINISTER. 

WE have now reached a point in the 
history of Toryism at which its good 
genius deserted it, and it becomes fora 
considerable period of time a history of 
failure. Aware as I am of the presump- 
tion of differing from Lord Beaconsfield, 
I cannot bring myself to adopt, without 
Jarge reservations, his estimate of the En- 
glish government from 1815 to 1828. But 
his remarks on what followed the resigna- 
tion of Lord Goderich are unhappily only 
too true. 

When the death of Mr. Canning had 
removed the only obstacle which had ex- 
isted to the cordial reunion of all the old 
elements of Toryism, Pittites and Adding- 
tonians, in a strong and united adminis- 
tration, the Tories showed themselves no 
wiser than the Whigs had been just five- 


and-forty years before. If the duke and 
Sir Robert Peel had possessed the very 
little prescience that was wanted to have 
saved them from breaking with the Can- 
ningites, they might have defied the ven- 
geance of the Protestants. But they had 
not; and the history of the next five years 
is the history of a succession of errors, by 
which the fair promise of 1828 was speed- 
ily clouded over and a revolution consum- 
mated which “ might have been postponed 
for a generation, and never need have oc- 
curred at all in so aggravated a form.” 
Lord Beaconsfield was the first to teach 
us that the Venetian Constitution was not 
an unmixed blessing; that we paid very 
dearly for our whistle, in the shape of the 
national debt which was created to sup- 
port it; and that the system of class legis- 
lation which was its natural consequence 
was not an exchange for personal govern- 
ment in which the good was all on one 
side. But it is perfectly clear that when 
he wrote on these subjects in a practical, 
and not a speculative spirit, he fully rec- 
ognized the political merits of the old 
régime, and regretted its absolute destruc- 
tion. 

On the 25th of January, 1828, the Duke 
of Wellington was gazetted first lord of 
the treasury. On the 2nd of May, 1827, 
he had declared in the House of Lords 
that he must be mad to think of such a 
thing. In the same speech he assured 
their lordships that the king had never 
asked him to be prime minister. Two 
months afterwards the king told the Duke 
of Buckingham that he had twice refused 
to be prime minister. On the gth of April 
Mr. Peel suggested the Duke of Welling- 
ton to Canning, and soon afterwards to 
the king. But in his letter to Mr. Can- 
ning of the 6th of May, the duke declared 
that the proposal was not made “in con- 
cert with him or at his suggestion;” in 
other words, that he knew nothing at all 
about it; for nothing less than this would 
have been any answer to Mr. Canning’s 
inquiry. It should be added that in his 
interview with the Deke of Buckingham 
the king did not distinctly say that he had 
offered the treasury to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, but only that the duke had twice 
refused it; which he is hardly likely to 
have done unless it had been offered. 
Moreover, the duke himself repeated to 
the House of Lords all the arguments 
; which ke had used to convince the king 
of his un itness, which would seem to have 
been hardly called for had no such over- 
ture, direct or indirect, been made to him. 

In order to accept the duke’s version of 
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the story, therefore, it is necessary to be- 
lieve, first, that to convert him from the 
opinion that he would be “ mad” to think 
of being minister to a conviction of his 
own perfect fitness for the post only nine 
months were required, during which time 
nothing new had occurred to affect his 
own estimate of himself; secondly, that 
he labored to convince the king of his 
own unfitness for an office which his Maj- 
esty had never proposed to him; and, 
thirdly, that Mr. Peel suggested him as 
prime minister both to the king and Mr. 
Canning without his own knowledge or 
consent, 

The duke’s high character forbids us to 
believe for one moment that he was guilty 
of wilful misrepresentation. But there is 
a curious passage in the “Greville Me- 
moirs ” in which it is stated that he very 
often failed to understand what was said 
to him; and it is quite possible, therefore, 
that he may have misunderstood both the 
king and Mr. Peel. His reluctance to 
serve under Canning seems to have been 
compounded of numerous ingredients, of 
which none, perhaps, in itself would have 
been sufficient to provoke his refusal, but 
which all together proved invincible. He 
had acquiesced with a wry face in Can- 
ning’s foreign policy. He thought he had 
behaved badly to Lord Castlereagh. He 
regarded him as secretly hostile. to the 
English aristocracy. He believed that 
some communication had passed between 
Canning and the Whigs before the illness 
of Lord Liverpool. He was nettled at 
Mr. Canning’s mode of communicating 
with him after he had been commissioned 
to form a ministry, as neither sufficiently 
friendly nor sufficiently respectful. Some 
of his former colleagues he saw in person ; 
to the duke he only wrote. He signed 
himself, ** Your Grace’s sincere and faith- 
ful friend,” instead of “ Sincerely yours; ” 
and when the duke complained that Mr. 
Canning’s first letter did not tell him all 
he wanted to know, he chose to think that 
Canning’s answer conveyed a covert re- 
buke. Several of these reasons being 
such as could not be publicly avowed, the 
duke was obliged to put others in the 
foreground, of which subsequent events 
have certainly impaired the cogency, and 
of which he himself was perhaps conscious 
that he exaggerated theimportance. This 
accounts for the somewhat vague and un- 
satisfactory character of the duke’s expla- 
nation; though I do not for a moment 
doubt that the objection on which he laid 
the greatest stress was perfectly genuine 
at the moment, however deepened in hue 





by collateral and independent circum- 
stances. 

The question which the duke asked, in 
his reply to Mr. Canning’s first communi- 
cation, was who was to be at the head of 
the new government; and Mr. Canning 
replied: “I believed it to be so generally 
understood that the king usually entrusts 
the formation of an administration to the 
individual whom it is his Majesty’s gra- 
cious intention to place at the head of it, 
that it did not occur to me, when I com- 
municated to your Grace yesterday the 
commands which I had just received from 
his Majesty, to add that in the present 
instance his Majesty does not intend to 
depart from the usual course of proceed- 
ings on such occasions.” 

The duke said, in answer, that his ques- 
tion referred to a plan which Mr. Can- 
ning had recently discussed with him for 
placing some third person at the head of 
the government, under whom they could 
both serve. And this we may accept as 
the real meaning of his inquiry. His 
Grace then went on to argue the point 
whether the person to whom the sove- 
reign entrusted the formation of a govern- 
ment was always necessarily intended to 
be at the head of it: and he referred, in 
support of the negative, to the commission 
given to Lord Wellesley, and afterwards 
to Lord Moira in 1812. Canning replied 
that both these negotiations had been 
failures, but the duke rightly said that 
this did not affect the argument; and on 
the whole, as far as this particular point 
was concerned, he seems to have had the 
best of it. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the sovereign may summon 
to his presence a statesman whom he 
wishes to consult on the formation of a 
government, without its being necessarily 
understood that he means him to be prime 
minister. Mr. Canning himself was so 
consulted by George the Fourth on the 
28th of March, when he gave his Majesty 
the advice I have already mentioned. But 
when the king saw him again on the roth 
of April, and authorized him to form an 
administration, then, according to modern * 
usage, at all events, there could have been 
no doubt of his intentions. The negotia- 
tions of 1827 are, I think, the last occa- 
sion on which it was contemplated that 
the first minister, the real head of the 
ministry, should not be the first lord of 
the treasury. 

The Duke of Wellington received the 
king’s commands to form a new adminis- 
tration in the middle of January, 1828; and 
the Tories who had belonged to the gov- 
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ernment of both Lord Liverpool and Mr. 
Canning made no difficulty in joining 
him. Sir Robert Peel was home secre- 
tary and Mr. Goulburn chancellor of the 
exchequer. A preliminary skirmish on 
the question of Parliamentary reform, 
which was soon to bring on a general en- 
gagement of such vast importance, led the 
duke into his first blunder. The borough 
of East Retford having been convicted of 
bribery, the question arose whether the 
franchise should be given to Birmingham 
or transferred to the hundred in which 
Retford was situated. The government, 
represented in the House of Commons by 
Sir Robert Peel, supported the latter al- 
ternative. But Mr. Huskisson, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, was pledged 
to the former, and accordingly voted in 
the minority. Whether the duke would 
have taken any notice of the vote had he 
been left to himself we have no means of 
ascertaining. But Mr. Huskisson wrote 
to him the very same evening to say that 
he placed his office in his Grace’s hands, 
in case he thought it desirable that he 
should retire from the government. The 


letter, which may be seen in the duke’s 
correspondence, ran as follows: — 


My Dear DUKE, — 

After the vote which, in regard to my own 
consistency and personal character, I have 
found myself from the course of this evening’s 
debate compelled to give on the East Retford 
question, I owe it to you, as the head of the 
Administration, and to Mr. Peel, as the Leader 
of the House of Commons, to lose no time in 
affording you an opportunity of placing my 
office in other hands, as the only means in my 
power of preventing the injury to the King’s 
service which may ensue from the appearance 
of disunion in His Majesty’s councils, however 
unformed in reality, or however unimportant 
in itself the question which has given rise to 
that appearance. W. HuskKIsson, 


It is stated in the “ Greville Memoirs ” 
that the duke consulted Lord Bathurst on 
Huskisson’s letter, who told him “to take 
him at his word;” and Greville himself, 
whose sympathies were not with the duke, 
thought that the letter was “a complete 
resignation.” But perhaps the best ex- 
cuse for the duke is that the Canningite 
party seemed inclined to hold their resig- 
nation zz ferrorem over his head. There 
had been a dispute in the Cabinet about 
the Corn Law Bill, when Mr. Grant re- 
signed office because he could not have 
his own way. He was pacified, and came 
back. But when Huskisson’s resignation 
followed, the duke may have been excusa- 
bly irritated by what seemed a repetition 
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of the same tactics, and have been tempted 
into resolving that there should be no 
more “ mistakes.” But when every allow- 
ance is made for these and other provoca- 
tions, the fact remains that to the want of 
foresight displayed both by the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel at this particular 
period we owe the first step in that down- 
ward career which ended, whether for 
good or for evil, in the overthrow of the 
old Constitution. It was not too late even 
in 1830 to have anticipated the Whigs. 
Lord Althorpe expected them to do it. 
Lord Palmerston, there is reason to be- 
lieve, would have rejoined them upon 
that condition. It is more than doubtful 
whether Lord Grey would have opposed 
them. But the duke seems to have had 
no misgivings. He was full of confidence. 
“ You will see, we shall do very well,” he 
said to Mrs. Arbuthnot, only just before 
the crash came. 

Even in 1832, in my own opinion, a 
chance still remained which was _ lost 
through the conduct of Sir Robert Peel. 
But the prime opportunity was missed in 
1828. The Tory game was to have settled 
the reform question first and the Roman 
Catholic question afterwards. The gov- 
ernment would not have lost more support 
among their own party by the former than 
they did by the latter, while at the same 
time it was a loss which they would have 
been certain to repair at the first general 
election which took place. By the course 
which they actually pursued they forfeited 
a kind and a degree of confidence which 
no appeal to the people could restore — 
since the abolition of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities, even where it was allowed to 
be necessary, was far from being popular 
—and they brought only a broken and 
dispirited party to withstand the charge 
of the Whigs flushed with their unlooked- 
for victory, and panting to avenge their 
long exclusion from power by the com- 
plete prostration of their adversaries. 

It must frankly be owned that, judged 
merely by its efficacy in producing the re- 
sults which were expected from it, the 
Emancipation Act was a total failure. 
The Tories who resisted it predicted the 
fruits which it would bear, and it Aas 
borne them: there is no doubt about that. 
So far, these gentlemen were infinitely 
more clear-sighted than their opponents. 
But the question is whether the public 
opinion of England, though anti-Catholic 
at the moment, would not very shortly 
have insisted on the experiment being 
tried; just as it has determined that other 
experiments should be tried, all of which 
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have been equally fruitless. I believe that 
it would; and that the Duke of Wellington 
could not long have held his ground. But 
if he had only got rid of the reform ques- 
tion first, the Roman Catholic question, 
whatever else it did, or failed to do, need 
not have broken up the party. If, after 
the borough system had been adjusted to 
the public opinion of the day, a Parlia- 
ment returned by the amended constitu- 
encies had still been opposed to emanci- 
pation, the duke might have faced the 
consequences of refusing it with much 
less anxiety than when Parliamentary re- 
form was still hanging over his head. 
Had it been in favor of the Roman Cath- 
olics, his course would have been still 
easier. 

It is to be observed that apart from 
their conscientious reluctance to the prin- 
ciple of emancipation, the anti-Catholic 
Tories in 1829, like the Protectionists in 
1846, felt deeply aggrieved at the manner 
in which the change had been effected. 
In each case the intentions of the govern- 
ment were kept a secret from its support- 
ers, who were allowed to go on till the last 
moment using the same language as of 
old to their own constituents, only sud- 
denly to discover at the eleventh hour 
Practi- 


what fools they had been made. 
cal statesmen, familiar with the conditions 
of Parliamentary life, and the resources 
of political parties, must, of course, be 
contradicted on questions of this nature 


with extreme diffidence. Yet it is impos- 
sible not to ask how, in either case, 
worse could have happened than did hap- 
pen, however the question had been ap- 
proached. The division on the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
was three hundred and fifty-three to one 
hundred and seventy-three, the minority, 
of course, being composed of the es- 
tranged Tories. The hostility of these 
was quite sufficient to destroy the govern- 
ment as soon as any question arose on 
which they could combine with the Whigs. 
If their numbers had been increased in 
consequence of time having been allowed 
them for preparation, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that they would have been sufficiently 
increased to have prevented the passage 
of the bill. If we deduct fifty from one 
side and add them to the other, the gov- 
ernment would still have had a majority 
of eighty. Unless the difference between 
telling his party and not telling them 
meant the whole difference between los- 
ing the battle or winning it, it signified 
nothing whether a few votes more or less 
were gained or lost by either process. 
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The duke was sure of carrying the bill. 
He could only have broken up the party 
whatever he did, and he could not have 
broken it up more effectually than by the 
course which he pursued. 

The motives which induced the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Peel to make the 
concessions when they did are akin to 
those which have influenced every con- 
cession to Ireland that has been made 
since: fear of violence in one place and 
fear of obstruction in another, ‘The Duke 
of Wellington believed that further resist- 
ance would provoke a civil war in Ireland: 
Mr. Peel, that it would provoke one in the 
House of Commons. It is impossible to 
read the memorandum which he drew up 
on the subject for the consideration of 
the king, without being deeply struck with 
the really unchangeable nature of the 
Irish difficulty. In it occurs the following 
passage, which, whether familiar to the 
Home Rulers of the present day or not, is 
as good a justification of their tactics as 
they need desire to show. If obstruction 
carried emancipation, why not separation 
also? 


The Parliamentary business would be im- 
peded by the addition to the House of Com- 
mons of fifty or sixty members, whose only 
chance of maintaining their influence would be 
unremitting attendance in the House, and vio- 
lent, vexatious opposition even to the details 
of business. (Wellington Despatches, vol. iv., 
P+ 43%) 

The passage of the bill was very far 
from preventing the apprehended evil. 
However, the bill was passed, and in the 
eyes of many honest men, the Constitw 
tion of 1688 was destroyed. This view 
of the event was incorrect, for the Protes- 
tant securities exacted at the Revolution ° 
settlement were directed against the sec- 
ond restoration of a dynasty which alone 
could have endangered the established re- 
ligion of the country. They were no 
integral or essential part of the Constitu- 
tion then established, but exceptional pre- 
cautions against a particular exigency 
which ceased to be required as soon as 
the danger disappeared. But it was the 
very circumstance that their original and 
political value had totally disappeared, 
which led the country to invest them with 
an exclusively religious meaning. And 
to those who did so the abolition of them 
was a shock such as the minds of this 
generation, grown familiar with bloodless 
revolutions, can only imperfectly compre- 
hend. Many of my readers, however, who 
are not beyond middle age, may remem- 
ber their fathers and mothers, less thau 
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forty years ago, looking back with un- 
abated horror to the great apostasy, and 
still murmuring to each other of what 
might have happened “had the Duke of 
York lived.” 

Like Pitt and, Canning the duke had to 
“go out ” for the part which he had played 
in politics. Lord Winchelsea, in a letter 
to the Standard of the 16th of March, 
1829, explaining his reasons for withdraw- 
ing his name from the subscription to 
King’s College, which had been founded 
under the sanction of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, said “that the late political 
events had convinced him (Lord Winchel- 
sea) that the whole transaction (the estab- 
lishment of King’s College) was intended 
as a blind to the Protestant and High 
Church party; that the noble duke, who 
had for some time previous to that period 
determined upon breaking in upon the 
Constitution of 1688, might the more 
effectually, under the cloak of some in- 
tended show of zeal for the Protestant 
religion, carry on his insidious design for 
the infringement of our liberties, and the 
introduction of Popery into every depart- 
ment of the State.” This, of course, led 
to a duel, which was fought in Battersea 
fields on the 21st, of which a full and in- 
teresting account may be found in vol. 
iv. of the Despatches, drawn up by Dr. 
Hume, the surgeon in attendance. Lord 
Winchelsea stood the duke’s shot, fired in 
the air, and apologized. The duke’s own 
defence of his conduct, in a letter to the 
Duke of Buckingham of the 21st April, is 
highly characteristic. Sir Henry Halford 
expressed his opinion of the duel in the 
following quotation: — 


Querat certamen cui nil nisi vitz superstes 
Subdita cui cedit Roma, cavere meum est. 


In the year following emancipation, 
George the Fourth died, and the Revolu- 
tion of July drove the elder Bourbons out 
of France. The effect of both these events 
was felt inthe general election. The peo- 
ple began to talk about reform and re- 
trenchment, and to exact pledges from 
candidates which told in the division on 
Sir Henry Parnell’s motion, and the duke 
had to meet Parliament in the autumn 
with a weakened Cabinet, a diminished 
majority, and a disaffected party. 

It was then that he made the second of 
the five great blunders by-which his con- 
duct was distinguished during the course 
of the Revolution of 1828-1832. On the 
26th of October, 1830, he declared, in his 
place in the House of Lords, not only that 
he would listen to no measure of Parlia- 


mentary reform, small or great; but that 
he regarded our existing system as inca- 
pable of improvement, and that, if he had 
to frame a new constitution from the be- 
ginning, he should take our own as a 
model. The inconceivable want of judg- 
ment displayed in such a statement as 
this, at a moment when every friend of 
the aristocracy should have seen that only 
the most delicate and prudent manage- 
ment on the part of their advocates could 
save their power from destruction, needs 
nocomment. The duke himself, however, 
always maintained that it was not this 
declaration which turned him out. In a 
letter to General Malcom he explained at 
some length what he conceived to be the 
reasons of his downfall. They are what 
we have already stated. The vindictive- 
ness of the anti-Catholic Tories, and the 
new ideas on the subject of reform and 
economy which the French Revolution 
had set afloat. It was owing to these two 
causes that when, on November 14th, Sir 
Henry Parriell moved that the civil list 
proposed for the new king should be re- 
ferred toa select committee, the govern- 
ment was defeated by a majority of twen- 
ty-nine. Though not absolutely compelled 
to resign by such a vote, the duke wisely 
took advantage of it to escape from a 
position which had now become almost 
untenable. That he could do so under 
cover of a defeat incurred in the service 
of the crown instead .of waiting to be 
beaten, as he very likely might have been, 
on the question of Parliamentary reform 
which was to be brought forward by Mr. 
Brougham the very next day, was an ad- 
ditional reason for making the civil lista 
Cabinet question; and thus the great 
minister, whose tenure of power was ex- 
pected to rival Walpole’s, was compelled 
to give up the helm after holding it for 
less than three years. 

I am not about to inflict upon my read- 
ers a history in detail of the great consti- 
tutional change which was completed in 
1832. It will be enough to note the sali- 
ent points on which the issue turned, and 
to call attention to some aspects of the 
polity which was then overthrown, not, I 
think, generally appreciated. When the 
Duke of Wellington passed his celebrated 
encomium on the representative system 
which existed in 1830, he made a terrible 
blunder as a Parliamentary tactician. But 
it may be doubted whether he made an 
equally great one if we suppose him to 
have been speaking in the character of a 





political philosopher. In the duke’s cor- 
|respondence we notice more than one 
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allusion to the assertion of the reformers 
that they meant to restore the House of 
Commons to its original character; and 
he asks what character; and to what pe- 
riod of history they refer for the model 
House of Commons which they declared 
to have previously existed. Canning 
asked the same question; and there was 
no answer to be given to it. No such 
House as the reformers designed and ulti- 
mately succeeded in creating was ever 
before known to the English constitution. 
If we look back to the days of the Plan- 
tagenets we find a House of Commons 
constituted on a far more popular basis 
than the House of Commons of a hundred 
years ago. But we find their functions 
practically limited to what are now called 
questions of supply. From time to time 
they discussed the policy of the sovereign ; 
but they had no power of controlling it. 
They were not considered to form part of 
the government of the country, or compe- 
tent to decide on matters of imperial in- 
terest. If, on the other hand, we look 
back to the House of Commons of a bun- 
dred years ago, we see a far less popular 
assembly than we find in the days of the 
Plantagenets. Now, however, it has be- 
come the chief power in the State; all the 
highest questions of foreign and domestic 
policy are ultimately referred to it; virtu- 
ally it makes and unmakes ministries; 
and can, in effect, insist on either peace 
or war. But a House of Commons com- 
bining both these characteristics — the 
popular constitution of the fourteenth cen- 
tury with the imperial powers of the eigh- 
teenth, might have been looked for in 
vain in English history before 1832. 

In an assembly meant to be a demo- 
cratic one, representing exclusively the 
middle and lower classes of society, the 
nomination boroughs were a glaring and 
monstrous anomaly. But in a House of 
Commons intended to be a mixed body, 
the constitution of which had been grad- 
ually and unconsciously adapted to its 
extended functions, they were no real 
anomaly at all. They were the means by 
which the crown and the aristocracy re- 
served to themselves that share in the 
government of the country which they 
had always exercised before, and to which 
the people had been so thoroughly accus- 
tomed that it was a long time before they 
saw anything anomalous in the machinery 
by which it was preserved. As the House 
of Commons began to claim a share in 
the functions of the aristocracy, the aris- 
tocracy began to claim a share in the con- 
Stitution of the House of Commons. And 
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it was only by means of the nomination 
system that the aristocratic, plutocratic, 
and democratic elements which were in- 
tended to be mingled in equal degrees in 
it, could be made to work harmoniously 
together.* 

On the.1st of March Lord John Russell 
introduced the Government Reform Bill. 
We all know that its sweeping provisions 
went far beyond the expectations of what 
would now & called the moderate men of 
both parties, and it is probable enough 
that the ministers themselves had so 
framed it that they might have something 
togive away. But what has never been 
thoroughly explained is the mixture of 
motives which induced Sir Robert Peel to 
consent to take it into consideration. 
This decidedly was blunder number 
three. I quite agree with those who say 
that had he declined to entertain so ex- 
travagant a proposal at all, taking care at 
the same time to express himself in favor 
of a moderate measure which should 
amend the details without destroying the 
principle of the existing system, he would 
have had a majority in his favor, and would 
in all probability have been at once re- 
called to power.f{ Whether Sir Robert’s 
mistake on the introduction of the bill 
was due to his own reluctance to resume 
the responsibilities of office under circum- 
stances of such peculiar difficulty ; wheth- 
er he himself really believed that to read 
the bill a second time offered the best 
chance of making good terms with the 
enemy, and of saving a part of the ancient 
fabric from destruction; or whether he 
was over-persuaded by those canting 
blockheads, the pests of the political 
world, who mistake words for things, and 
go about assuring us that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, even when the loaf 
is flint — we may perhaps consider in an- 
other chapter; but in either case the 
result was the same. The principle of 
the bill was recognized ; and the Radicals 
had got the leverage they wanted. Noth- 
ing was hereafter to be tolerated that went 
behind the principle. Whereas, if this 
had been rejected and a Tory government 
restored on the understanding that a 
different bill should be brought in, the 
chances were that Lord Grey and the 
more Conservative members of his party 
would have supported the Tories, and the 
compromise would have succeeded. But 
when the bill had once been read a second 
time Lord Grey was in a position to insist 


* Gladstone’s Gleanings, vol. i., p. 77. 
t Croker, vol. ii., p. 110. 
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on a dissolution of Parliament if anything 
went wrong in committee. It is pretty 
certain that he would have done nothing 
of the kind had the House of Commons 
refused even to listen to it. This great 
Tory blunder placed the Whigs on firm 
ground; and gave them an advantage 
which they maintained to the end of the 
struggle. 

But even worse mistakes were to come. 
The first bill was read a second time by a 
majority of one; the casting vote being 
given by the apostate Calcraft, who, like 
a second Judas, shot himself five months 
afterwards. But an amendment moved in 
committee by General Gascoigne that it 
was inexpedient to increase the number 
of the House of Commons, was carried by 
a majority of eight; and then ministers 
dissolved. Public feeling had been by 
this time so far worked upon, that the 
country, which six months before would 
probably have gone against reform, now 
returned a large majority in its favor, and 
another bill passed through the House of 
Commons on the 22nd of September. It 
was thrown outin the Lords by a majority 
of forty-one on the 8th of October; and 
after a winter of riots, incendiarism, and 
almost insurrection, a third bill was car- 
ried through the House of Commons, and 
, sent up to the Lords in the spring of 
1832. 

Both parties now became anxious for an 
accommodation. The Tory party shrank 
from the responsibility of throwing out 
the bill a second time. Lord Grey and 
the king shrank from the creation of 
peers, which, if the Tories held out, was 
inevitable. There was a section of the 
Cabinet who would have been only too 
glad of an opportunity to make extensive 
alterations in the bill. The Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Stan- 
ley had become convinced that they had 
gone toofar. The more moderate among 
the Tories felt that now or never was the 
time to secure a favorable compromise. 
With this disposition upon both sides, 
considerable progress was made during 
the month of April toward arriving at an 
amicable understanding. One point the 
Whigs had all but agreed to yield; and 
that was that no £10 householder who 
had also a freehold in the town should 
vote for both the town and the county. 
This was always considered a very impor- 
tant point by the Conservatives,* and the 


* Wellington’s Despatches, vol. viii., pp. 82, 84, 272, 
282, 284, 286. 
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attempt to carry it in the bill of 1859 was 
one of the prominent objections raised to 
that measure by the Whigs. But in 1832 
Lord Grey had been willing to concede it ; 
and so matters were going on with every 
appearance of considerable amendments 
being accepted, when the violence and 
precipitation of the ultra Tories, and the 
bad management of their leaders, “ upset 
the coach” and undid all that had been 
done. 

The second reading of the bill had been 
carried in the Lords on the 14th of April 
by a majority of nine, with the help of 
the well-known Waverers, led by Lords 
Harrowby and Wharncliffe, who had taken 
the lead in the above negotiations. It was 
understood by the government that as 
long as there was any hope of bring- 
ing them to a satisfactory conclusion, no 
hostile action would be taken in commit- 
tee. When the House reassembled after 
Easter, Lord Wharncliffe had an inter- 
view with Lord Grey, in which he told 
him that the Tories were bent on postpon- 
ing the disfranchising clauses till after the 
consideration of the enfranchising ones. 
Lord Grey said it would be impossible for 
the government to agree to this ; and Lord 
Wharncliffe, according to Greville,* said 
that he would try to prevent it from being 
brought forward, assuring Lord Grey at 
the same time that Ze would do nothing 
to interfere with the principle of the bill. 
Lord Lyndhurst, however, assured Lord 
Wharncliffe afterwards that the Tory party 
was determined, and that his amendment 
could not be abandoned without the risk 
of a general insurrection. Lords Har- 
rowby and Wharncliffe then agreed to 
support it; and, what was far worse, al- 
lowed themselves to be dissuaded from 
doing what they were bound in honor, no 
less than by policy and courtesy, to do, 
namely, communicate what was coming to 
Lord Grey. Nota word was said to him 
till the afternoon of the debate, when, on 
Lord Lyndhurst’s motion being carried by 
a majority of thirty-five, of which the 
Waverers formed part, he very naturally 
threw up the bill and resigned. 

Here was blunder number four. It 
would have been worth any money to the 
Tories to have kept Lord Grey on the in- 
clined plane of concession, and to have 
sown dissensions between himself and the 
Radicals, to say nothing of the fact that 


* Confirmed b 


Lord Grey himself. Letter to Sir 
Herbert Taylor, 


ay 7. I may here add that the core 


respondence of Lord Grey and William the Fourth, 
published in 1867, shows that Greville is a fairly truste 
worthy authority for the events of this period. 
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amendments of no slight value had been 
already agreed to. Mr. Wood, Lord 
Grey’s son-in-law, afterwards Lord Hali- 
fax, told Greville that government would 
give way “on two special points.” They 
were ready to agree that no man voting 
for a town in right of a £10 house should 
have a vote for the county in right of any 
freehold in that town; and that the repre- 
sentation of metropolitan districts should 
be confined to Marylebone. Lord Grey 
himself in his correspondence with Sir H. 
Taylor between the 7th and 15th May, 
repeatedly alludes to the “many things 
which might have been done” before the 
crisis occurred, but which he sees no pos- 
sibility of carrying into effect now. ‘“ Al- 
terations which did not appear to us ad- 
visable,” he says, “ might then have been 
submitted to,” for the purpose of carrying 
the bill. On the 13th of February he was 
prepared to make “large concessions ;” 
and among these, no doubt, was the exclu- 
sion of the town freeholders from the 
counties. He elsewhere enumerates the 
essential points which could not be given 
up, and this is not among them.* Be- 
sides, not only was the amendment a 
mistake, as at once putting a stop to the 
rapprochement which was progressing so 
favorably between the moderates on both 
sides, but it gave the Radical party just 
the opportunity which they wanted. Lord 
Brougham lets us into the secret. The 
Radicals were afraid that the Tories would 
be sharp enough “to avoid giving them 
the advantage of defeating any essential 
part as long as they could, and would 
throw out or alter one after the other of 
the lesser provisions so that we should be 
left in the greatest possible difficulty.” 
What he and his friends wanted, there- 
fore, was that their adversaries should 
make some move which they could allege 
struck at the principle of the bill, and so 
bring on a crisis, upon which an appeal 
might be made to the country to insist 
upon “the bill, the whole bill, and noth- 
ing but the bill,” and ministers claim the 
king’s consent to such a creation of peers 
as would bear down all opposition. 

Lord Lyndburst’s motion did “ strike at 
the principle of the bill,” because the 
Whig Reform Bills of 1831-2 were no 
longer what they once might have been, 
measures Only for conferring members on 
populous and important places which were 
not represented, and for withdrawing from 
decayed boroughs as many 4s were re- 

* Grey Correspondence, vol. ii., pp. 213 


; 300. 
t Life of Lord Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin, 
P. 39. 
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quired for the purpose, simply because 
they were required, and not because the 
boroughs were decayed. They were bills 
of which disfranchisement for its own 
sake was a primary and essential part. 
They were avowedly directed to the re- 
duction of aristocratic influence in the 
House of Commons, as an end in itself, 
quite independently of the claims of other 
towns to representation, which might 
make it necessary to transfer to them a 
certain number of nomination seats. The 
amendment said, in effect, Let us first 
determine what number of unrepresented 
towns require representatives, and then it 
will be time enough to consider where 
they are to come from. The government 
said, Let us first determine how many 
small boroughs deserve to be disfran- 
chised, and then it will be time enough ta 
consider how we shall allot the seats, 
The latter proposal affirmed that the rep- 
resentation of small towns, the former 
that the non-representation of large towns, 
was the great blot to be removed. 

Lerd Grey, as it is known, lost not a 
moment in laying before the king the two 
alternatives of creating peers or accepting 
his resignation. The king chose the lat- 
ter, and sent for Lord Lyndhurst, who at 
once referred him to the duke, and then 
followed a week of “ political manceuvres,” 
which the “ Wellington Despatches,” the 
“Greville Memoirs,” and the “Croker 
Papers ” have rendered more intelligible 
than they were forty years ago, when 
“ Coningsby ” was first published.* Mr. 
Disraeli thought “the future historian 
would be perplexed to ascertain what was 
the distinct object which the Duke of 
Wellington purposed to himself in the 
political manoeuvres of May, 1832.” I 
think it is perfectly plain. It has now 
been made abundantly clear that although 
William the Fourth would have insisted 
on some Reform Bill being passed, he 
would not have insisted on that particular 
Reform Bill; that he was, in fact, pre- 
pared to support those very alterations 
which the Conservative party recom- 
mended. It is also known that the Duke 
of Wellington, throwing over all his for- 
mer declarations, was prepared to bring 
in a Reform Bill, such as might easily 
have been accommodated to the basis on 
which Lord Grey was willing to treat be- 
fore the 7th of May. We also know that 
there were influential members of Lord 
Grey’s government who would probably 
have supported such a measure. And 


* Cf. Coningsby, chap. vii. 
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what is more important than all is that 
Sir Robert Peel himself, though he re- 
fused to join the Duke of Wellington, 
thought that the attempt might be suc- 
cessful. I do not see, therefore, that the 
“object” which the Duke of Wellington 
proposed to himself is necessarily obscure, 
or that the attainment of it was necessarily 
hopeless. How his efforts were nipped 
in the bud by the refusal of his old col- 
league to support him will be told in our 
chapter on Sir Robert Peel. We have 
heard of men straining at gnats and swal- 
lowing camels. But Sir Robert Peel did 
more: having swallowed the camel, he 
afterwards strained at the gnat. 

The plan of a Tory administration in 
May, 1832, broke down chiefly in conse- 
quence of a declaration from Mr. Baring, 
who was to have been the Tory chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, that if the Whig 
ministers liked to come back and carry 
the bill, he for one should only be too 
glad to see them do it. In these words 
he only spoke the sentiments of a consid- 
erable section of the Tory party who 
thought that the Whigs, having got us 
into the mess, ought to see us through it, 
and that it was for them and not for the 
Tories to carry out a revolutionary meas- 
ure, quite forgetting that in Tory hands it 
need not have been a revolutionary meas- 
ure. On this point we shall have a good 
deal more to say hereafter, but I shall lose 
no time in quoting the opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington on this very point which he 
communicated to Croker in 1846, when 
Croker tried to persuade him not to re- 
main a member of Sir Robert Peel’s gov- 
ernment: — 


You say [says the duke] that it would be 
better that Cobden should be the Minister and 
propose the alteration of the Corn Laws. I 
have a good deal of experience of the evil 
which can be done by a Minister of whom it is 
thought that it would be preferable that he 
should be the person to carry a bad measure. 
I recollect that in 1832 it was thought that a 
Government might be formed which in com- 
pleting the Reform Bill might prevent some 
of its mischief, Some thought, Let the Whigs 
and Radicals who proposed the measure com- 
plete it. They were successful ; the formation 
of the new administration failed, and the Re- 
form Bill was carried, All the improvements 
intended were rejected, and some of the very 
worst parts of the Bill were carried after this 
failure. 


The duke’s foreign policy may be de- 
scribed briefly as a policy of no nonsense. 
When he said non-intervention he meant 
non-intervention, and would not allow the 
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principle to be violated in favor of one 
side more than in favor of the other. The 
Whigs wished to carry out the doctrine 
with a distinctly democratic bias. Wel- 
lington was determined to hold the bal- 
ance even. This is the key to his policy 
on the Turkish question, and to his policy 
on the Portuguese question. At the 
death of Mr. Canning, in August, 1827, 
the regent Isabella was in quiet posses- 
sion of the Portuguese government, and 
the English troops which had been sent 
to her assistance were recalled. Don 
Pedro, now emperor of Brazil, had re- 
signed his rights to the crown in favor of 
his daughter Donna Maria, on condition 
that she married her uncle Don Miguel, 
the leader of the Absolutist party, she her- 
self being the head of the Constitutional- 
ists. Miguel, however, with the aid of 
the queen dowager, overthrew the govern- 
ment of the regency and restored abso- 
lutism in his own person. Portugal was, 
therefore, in a state of civil war, the con- 
ditions of which extended necessarily to 
all her dependencies and colonies; and 
existed as much in the Azores as on the 
banks of the Tagus or the Douro. As 
Canning had refused to let a hostile force 
equip itself in Spain for the service of 
Don Miguel, so did the duke, when prime 
minister, refuse to let a hostile force 
equip itself in England for the service of 
Donna Maria, the rival claimant of the 
throne. That she was the legitimate 
heiress and Don Miguel a usurper would 
give us no more right to interfere than the 
French would have had to interfere be- 
tween Charles the First and Cromwell. 
A number of Portuguese refugees who 
had assembled at Plymouth with a view 
of passing over to the island of Terceira, 
where the queen’s party still maintained 
itself, were ordered off, and were further- 
more prevented by an English frigate 
from landing at Terceira. Against these 
proceedings Lord Palmerston protested. 
But he should have seen that in principle 
it in no respect differed from the inter- 
vention of 1826. If Portuguese deserters 
and refugees were not allowed by England 
to make Spain a basis of operations 
against Portugal, @ fortiori, they could 
hardly be allowed to make England. He 
says,* “Miguel had been permitted by 
our government to send an expedition to 
conquer Madeira.” Yes: but not an ex- 
pedition organized in England, and start- 
ing from an English port. The Duke of 
Wellington was clearly of opinion that the 


* Life of Palmerston, vol. i., p. 302. 
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people of Portugal preferred Don Miguel, 

and that we had no right to assist Don 
Pedro by force. In August, 1828, Lord 
Strangford was instructed to tell Don Pe- 
dro of “the almost unanimous decision 
of the Portuguese in favor of Don Mi- 
uel.” * 

The Duke of Wellington’s views on the 
Eastern question from 1825-31 are fully 
unfolded in his “Supplementary De- 
spatches,” especially in a memorandum of 
November, 1830, comparing the protocol 
of April, 1826, with the treaty of July, 
1827,f and in a letter to Lord Aberdeen, 
October 11th, 1829, on the Treaty of 
Adrianople.{ It had been Mr. Canning’s 
object, in which the duke heartily con- 
curred, to prevent Russia from becoming 
the ally of Greece, and therefore to fix 
the terms for a settlement of the Greek 
question, to which the contracting powers 
should be obliged, under any circum- 
stances, to refer, before war should break 
out between Russia and Turkey. This 
object was successfully accomplished by 
the duke in the protocol negotiated at St. 
Petersburg in the spring of 1826. But he 
thought its provisions were endangered 
by the Treaty of London, into which the 
protocol was converted by Mr. Canning 
in the following summer, and to which his 
Grace was no party. It introduced the 
element of force into a question which had 
hitherto been kept free from it, and pre- 
cipitated some of those very consequences 
which the protocol had been intended to 
avert. The battle of Navarino, which, by 
depriving Turkey of the command of the 
sea, left the coast route open to the Rus- 
sians, was one of its direct results, an 
event which did not seem untoward only 
to the Duke of Wellington or the Tories, 
but was loudly condemned by Lord Grey, 
who thought the Turks were abundantly 
justified. “Let us make the case our 
own,” he said, “and consider how we our- 
selves should have acted.” § 

On the war of 1829, between Russia 
and Turkey, the duke’s remarks are very 
striking in the letter which I have men- 
tioned. After pointing out that Russia, 
at the outset of the campaign, had de- 
clared her intention of adhering to the 
terms of the Treaty of London, and of 
seeking no territorial advantage from the 
results of the war, he comments very se- 
verely on the terms of peace, and the 
great territorial advantage which, in spite 

* Su iiiy P. 3753 
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of her disclaimer, Russia had actually ex- 
torted ; and, seeing in these conditions the 
virtual destruction of Ottoman indepen- 
dence, thinks “it would have been more 
fortunate, and better for the world, if the 
treaty of peace had not been signed, if 
the Russians had entered Constantinople, 
and the Turkish Empire been dissolved.” 
In that case the great powers could have 
decided on the distribution of its spoils, 
so as to prevent Russia from taking the 
lion’s share, which hereafter they might 
find more difficult, 

I hope elsewhere to be able to enlarge 
these short notes of the duke’s foreign 
policy into a fuller and more connected 
account of it; at present I can point only 
to its general principles. These were 
Conservative but not despotic. They 
were the principles of one trained in the 
stern school of revolutionary warfare to 
look with suspicion on all popular commo- 
tions, and long accustomed to place senti- 
ment and philanthropy lower in the scale 
of obligations than respect for public law 
and even dealing between nation and na- 
tion. It was these which he thought 
were threatened by the Liberalism of the 
age in which he lived, and he knew the 
courts of Europe too well not to know 
that the louder they talked of Christianity 
and humanity, the more likely they were 
to be contemplating some fresh inroad on 
the rights or liberties of their neighbors. 
It was from no want of sympathy with the 
Greeks that he shrank from the policy of 
enforcing the armistice required by the 
Treaty of London, but because he could 
not bring himself to disregard, under any 
circumstances, the treaties which existed 
between England and Turkey, “of very 
ancient date, and of uninterrupted obliga- 
tion, which the Turks have faithfully ob- 
served, and to the protection of which 
British interests of a vast amount were 
confided within the dominions of the sul- 
tan; and seeing that all these interests 
must at once be put in jeopardy, and the 
obligation of the treaties which protect 
them be at once advisedly broken, by the 
first blow which Great Britain should 
strike, as the ally of Greece, in hostility to 
Turkey.” * And he thought that, in the 
long run, mankind would suffer more from 
the breach of such engagements than from 
modes of government which, perhaps, 
seemed harsher than they really were, and 
which time and civilization were con- 
stantly tending to ameliorate. 

T. E. KEBBEL. 


* Canning to Greek Deputies, 1825. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE subjects of these consultations 
were at the moment in the full course of 
a sonata, and oblivious of everything else 
in the world but themselves, their music, 
and their concerns generally. A fortnight 
had passed of continual intercourse, of 
much music, of that propinquity which is 
said to originate more matches than any 
higher influence. Nothing can be more 
curious than the pleasure which young 
persons, and even persons who are no 
longer young, find perennially in this con- 
dition of suppressed love-making, this 
preoccupation of all thoughts and plans 
in the series of continually recurring 
meetings, the confidences, the divinations, 
the endless talk which is never exhausted, 
and in which the most artificial beings in 
the world probably reveal more of them- 
selves than they themselves know — when 
the edge of emotion is always being 
touched, and very often by one of the pair 
at least overpassed, in either a comic ora 
tragic way. It is not necessary that there 
should be any real charm in either party, 
and what is still more extraordinary, it is 
possible enough that one may be a person 
of genius, and the other not far removed 
from a fool; that one may be simple asa 
rustic and the other a man or woman of 
the world. No rule, in short, holds in 
those extraordinary yet most common 
and every-day conjunctions. There is an 
amount of amusement, excitement, vari- 
ety, to be found in them which is in no 
other kind of diversion. Thisis the great 
reason, no doubt, why flirtation never fails. 
It is dangerous, which helps the effect. 
For those sinners who go into it volunta- 
rily for the sake of amusement, it has all 
the attractions of romance and the drama 
combined. If they are intellectual, it is a 
study of human character; in all cases, it 
is an interest which quickens the color 
and the current of life. Who can tell 
why or how? It is not the disastrous 
love-makings that end in misery and sin, 
of which we speak. It is those which are 
practised in society every day, which 
sometimes end in a heart-break indeed, 
but often in nothing at all. 

Constance was not unacquainted with 
the amusement, though she was so young; 
and it is to be feared that she resorted to 
it deliberately for the amusement of her 
otherwise dull life at the palazzo, in the 
first shock of her loneliness, when she felt 
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herself abandoned. It was, of course, the 
victim himself who had first put the sug- 
gestion and the means of carrying it out 
into her hands. And she did not take it 
up in pure wantonness, but actually gave 
a thought to him, and the effect it might 
produce upon him, even in the very act of 
entering upon her diversion. She said to 
herself that Captain Gaunt, too, was very 
dull; that he would want something more 
than the society of his father and mother ; 
that it would be a kindness to the old peo- 
ple to make his life amusing to him, since 
in that case he would stay, and in the 
other, not. And as for himself, if the 
worst came to the worst, and he fell seri- 
ously in love — as, indeed, seemed rather 
likely, judging from the fervor of the be- 
ginning — even that, Constance calcu- 
lated, would do him no permanent harm. 
“Men have died,” she said to herself, 
“but not for love.” And then there is 
that famous phrase about a liberal educa- 
tion. What was it? To love her was a 
liberal education? Something of that 
sort. Then it could only be an advantage 
to him; for Constance was aware that she 
herself was cleverer, more cultivated, and 
generally far more “up to” everything 
than young Gaunt. If he had to pay for 
it by a disappointment, really everybody 
had to pay for their education in one wa 
or another; and if he were disappointed, 
it would be his own fault, for he must 
know very well, everybody must know, 
that it was quite out of the question she 
should marry him in any circumstances — 
entirely out of the question; unless he 
was an absolute simpleton, or the most 
presumptuous young coxcomb in the 
world, he must see that; and if he were 
one or the other, the discovery would do 
him all the good in the world. Thus Con- 
stance made it out fully, and to her own 
satisfaction, that in any case the expe- 
rience could do him nothing but good. 
Things had gone very far during this 
fortnight — so far, that she sometimes had 
a doubt whether they had not gone far 
enough. For one thing, it had cost her a 
great deal in the way of music. She was 
a very accomplished musician for her age, 
and poor George Gaunt was one of the 
greatest bunglers that ever began the 
study of the violin. It may be supposed 
what an amusement this intercourse was 
to Constance, when it is said that she 
bore with his violin like an angel, laughed 
and scolded and encouraged and pulled 
him along till he believed that he could 


| play the waltzes of Chopin and many other 
, things which were as far above him as 
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the empyrean is above earth. When he 
paused, bewildered, imploring her to go 
on, assuring her that he could catch her 
up, Constance betrayed no horror, but 
only laughed till the tears came. She 
would turn round upon her music-stool 
sometimes and rally him with a free use 
of a superior kind of slang, which was un- 
utterably solemn, and quite unknown to 
the young soldier, who labored conscien- 
tiously with his fiddle in the evenings and 
mornings till General Gaunt’s life became 
a burden to him, in a vain effort to ele- 
vate himself to a standard with which she 
might be satisfied. He went to practise 
in the morning; he went in the afternoon, 
to ask if she thought of making any expe- 
dition ? to suggest that his mother wished 
very much to take him to see this or that, 
and had sent him to ask would Miss War- 
ing come? Constance was generally quite 
willing to come, and not at all afraid to 
walk to the bungalow with him, where, 
perhaps, old Luca’s carriage would be 
standing, to drive them along the dusty 
road to the opening of some valley, while 
Mrs. Gaunt, not a good climber, she al- 
lowed, would sit and wait for them till 
they had explored the dell, or inspected 
the little town seated at its head. Captain 
Gaunt was more punctilious about his 
mother’s presence as chaperon than Con- 
stance was, who felt quite at her ease 
roaming with him among the terraces of 
the olive woods. It was altogether so 
idyllic, so innocent, that there was no oc- 
casion for any conventional safeguards, 
and there was nobody to see them or 
remark upon the prolonged (¢é¢e-d-téte. 
Constance came to know the young fellow 
far better than his mother did, better than 
he himself did, in these walks and talks, 
“ Miss Waring, don’t laugh at a fellow. 
I know I deserve it. O yes, do, if you like. 
I had rather you laughed than closed the 
piano. I had a good long grind at it this 
morning; but somehow these triplets are 
more than I can fathom. Let us have 
that movement again, will you? Oh, not 
if you are tired. As long as you'll let me 
sit and talk. I love music with all my 
heart, but I love 
“Chatter,” said Constance. “I know 
youdo, Itis not a dignified word to ap- 
ply to a gentleman ; but you know, Captain 
Gaunt, you do love to chatter.” 
“Anything to please you,” said the 
young man. “ That wasn’t how I intended 
to end my sentence. I love to — chatter, 
if you like, as long as you will listen — or 
play, or do anything; as long as——” 
“You must allow,” said Constance, 
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“that I listen admirably. I am thoroughly 
well up in all your subjects. I know the 
Station as well as if I lived there.” 

* Don’t say that,” he cried; “it makes 
a man beside himself. Oh, if there was 
any chance that you might ever—— I 
think — I’m almost sure — you would like 
the society in India — it’s so easy; every- 
body’s so kind. A—a young couple you 
know, as long as the lady is — delightful.” 

“But I am not a young couple,” said 
Constance withasmile. “ You sometimes 
confuse your plurals in the funniest way. 
Is that Indian too? Now come, Captain 
Gaunt, let us get on. Begin at the an- 
dante. One, two—three! Now, let’s 
get on.” 

And then a few bars would be played, 
and then she would turn sharp round upon 
the music-stool and take the violin out of 
his astonished hands. 

“Oh! whata shriek! It goes through 
and through one’s head. Don’t you think 
an instrument has feelings? That was a 
cry of the poor, ill-used fiddle, that could 
bear no more. Give it to me.” She took 
the bow in her hands, and leaned the in- 
strument tenderly against her shoulder. 
“It should be played like this,” she said. 

“ Miss Waring, you can play the violin 
too?” 

“ A little,’ she said, leaning down her 
soft cheek against it, as if she loved it, 
and drawing a charmingly sympathetic 
harmony from the ill-used strings. 

“T will never play again,” cried the 
young man. “Yes, I will—to touch it 
where you have touched it. Oh, 1 think 
you can do everything, and make every- 
thing perfect you look at.” 

“No!” said Constance, shaking her 
head as she ran the bow softly, so softly 
over the strings; “for you are not perfect 
at all, though I have looked at you a great 
deal. Look! this is the way to doit. I 
am not going to accompany you any more, 
I am going to give you lessons. Take it 
now, and let me see you play that passage. 
Louder, softer — louder. Come, that was 
better. I think I shall make something 
of you after all.” 

“You can make anything of me,” said 
the poor young soldier, with his lips on 
the place her cheek had touched, “ what- 
ever you please.” 

“A first-rate violin-player, then,” said 
Constance. “ But I don’t think my power 
goes so high as that. Poor general, what 
does he. say when you grind, as you call 
it, all the morning?” 

“Oh, mother smooths him down — that 
is the use of a mother,” 
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“Ts it?” said Constance, with an air of 
impartial inquiry. “I didn’t know. Come, 
Captain Gaunt, we are losing all our time.” 

And then ¢ant bien que mal, the sonata 
was got through. 

“I am glad Beethoven is dead,” said 
Constance as she closed the piano. ‘“ He 
is safe from that at least: he can never 
hear us play. When you go home, Cap- 
tain Gaunt, I advise you to take lodgings 
in some quite out-of-the-way place, about 
Russell Square, or Islington, or some- 
where, and grind, as you call it, till you 
are had up as a nuisance; or else ——” 

“Or else — what, Miss Waring? Any- 
thing to please you.” 

“Or else — give it up altogether,” Con- 
stance said. 

His face grew very long; he was very 
fond of his violin. If you think it is so 
hopeless as that —if you wish me to give 
it up altogether ——” 

“Oh, not I. It amuses me. I like to 
hear you break down. It would be quite 
a pity if you were to give up, you take 
my scolding so delightfully. Don’t give 
it up as long as you are here, Captain 
Gaunt. After that, it doesn’t matter what 
happens —to me.” 

“No,” he said, aimost with a groan, “it 
doesn’t matter what happens after that — 
to me. It’s the deluge, you know,” said 
the poor young fellow. ‘I wish the world 
would come to an end first,”—thus un- 
consciously echoing the poet. “ But, Miss 
Waring,” he added anxiously, coming a 
little closer, “ 1 may come back? Though 
I must goto London, it is not necessary 
I shoutd stay there.. I may come back?” 

“Oh, 1 hope so, Captain Gaunt. What 
would your mother do, if you did not come 
back? But I suppose she will be going 
away for the summer. Everybody leaves 
Bordighera in the summer, I hear.” 

“TI had not thought of that,” cried the 
young soldier. “And you will be going 
too?” 

“I suppose so,”’ said Constance. “ Papa, 
I hope, is not so lost to every sense of 
duty as to let me spoil my complexion 
forever by staying here.” 

“That would be impossible,” he said 
with eyes full of admiration. 

“You intend that for a compliment, 
Captain Gaunt; but it is no compliment. 
It means either that I have no complex- 
ion to lose, or that I am one of those 
thick-skinned people who take no harm — 
neither of which is complimentary, nor 
true. I shall have to teach you how to 
pay compliments as well as how to play 
the violin,” 





“Ah, if you only would!” he cried. 
“Teach me how to make myself what 
you like—how to speak, how to look, 
how ——” 

“Oh, that is agreat deal too much,” she 
said. “I cannot undertake all your edu- 
cation. Do you know it is close upon 
noon? Unless you are going to stay to 
breakfast 

“Oh, thanks, Miss Waring! They will 
expect me at home. But you will give me 
a message to take back to my mother. I 
may come to fetch you to drive with her 
to-day?” 

“It must be dreadfully duil work for 
her, sitting waiting while we explore.” 

“ Oh, not at all. She is never dull when 
she knows I am enjoying myself — that’s 
the mother’s way.” 

“Is it?” said Constance, with once 
more that air of acquiring information. “ I 
am not acquainted with that kind of moth- 
er. But do you think, Captain Gaunt, it 
is right to enjoy yourself, as you call it, at 
your mother’s cost ?” 

He gave her a look of great doubt and 
trouble. “Oh, Miss Waring, I don’t 
think you should put it so. My mother 
finds her pleasure in that —indeed, she 
does. Ask herself. Of course, I would 
not impose upon her, not for the world; 
but she likes it, I assure you she likes it.” 

“It is very extraordinary that any one 
should like sitting in that carriage for 
hours with nothing to do. I will come 
with pleasure, Captain Gaunt. I will sit 
with your mother while you go and take 
your walk. That will be more cheerful for 
ali parties,” Constance said. 

Young Gaunt’s face grew half a mile 
long. He began to expostulate and ex- 
plain; but Waring’s step was heard stir- 
ring in the next room, approaching the 
door, and the young man had no desire to 
see the master of the house with his watch 
in his hand, demanding to know why 
Domenico was so late. Captain Gaunt 
knew very well why Domenico was so 
late. He knew a way of conciliating the 
servants, though he had not yet suc- 
ceeded with the young mistress. He 
said hurriedly, “I will come for you at 
three,” and rushed away. Waring came 
in at one door as Gaunt disappeared at 
the other. The delay of the breakfast 
was a practical matter, of which, without 
any reproach of mediwvalism, he had a 
right to complain. 

“If you must have this young fellow 
every morning, he may at least go away in 
proper time,” he said with his watch in 
his hand, as young Gaunt had divined. 
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“© papa, twelve is striking loud 
enough. You need not produce your 
watch at the same time.” 

“Then why have I to wait?” he said. 
There was something awful in his tone. 
But Domenico was equal to the occasion, 
worthy at once of the lover’s and of the 
father’s trust. At that moment, Captain 
Gaunt having been got away while the 
great bell of Bordighera was still sound- 
ing, the faithful Domenico threw open, 
perhaps with a little more sound than was 
necessary, an ostentation of readiness, the 
dining-room door. 

The meal was a somewhat silent one. 
Perhaps Constance was pondering the 
looks which she had not been able to ig- 
nore, the words which she had managed 
to quench like so many fiery arrows be- 
fore they could set fire to anything, of her 
eager lover, and was pale and a little pre- 
occupied in spite of herself, feeling that 
things were going further than she in- 
tended; and perhaps her father, feeling 
the situation too serious, and remon- 
strance inevitable, was silenced by the 
thought of what he had to say. Itis so 
difficult in such circumstances for two 
people, with no relief from any third party, 
without even the wholesome regard for 
the servant in attendance, which keeps 
the peace during many a family crisis — 
for with Domenico, who knew no En- 
glish, they were as safe as when they 
were alone —it is very difficult to find 
subjects for conversation that will not lead 
direct to the very heart of the matter 
which is being postponed. Constance 
could not talk of her music, for Gaunt was 
associated with it. She could not speak 
of her walk, for he was her invariable 
companion. She could ask no questions 
about the neighborhood, for was it not to 
make her acquainted with the neighbor- 
hood that all those expeditions were being 
made? The great bouquet of anemones 
which blazed in the centre of the table 
came from Mrs. Gaunt’s garden. She 
began to think that she was buying her 
amusement too dearly. As for Waring, 
his mind was not so full of these refer- 
ences, but he was occupied by the thoughts 
of what he had to say to this headstrong 
girl, and bya strong sense that he was an 
ill-used man, in having such responsibili- 
ties thrust upon him against his will. 
Frances would not have led him into such 
difficulties. To Frances, young Gaunt 
would have been no more interesting than 
his father; or so at least this man, whose 
experience had taught him so little, was 
ready to believe. 
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“TI want to say something to you, Con- 
stance,” he began at length, after Dome- 
nico had left the room. “ You must not 
stop my mouth by remarks about middle- 
aged parents. I am a middle-aged parent, 
so there is an end of it. Are you going 
to marry George Gaunt?” 

“I — going to marry George Gaunt! 
Papa!” 

** You had better, I think,” said her fa- 
ther. “It will save us all a great deal of 
embarrassment. I should not have rec- 
ommended it, had I been consulted at the 
beginning. But you like to be indepen- 
dent and have your own way; and the 
best thing you can doisto marry. I don’t 
know how your mother will take it; but 
so far as I am concerned, | think it would 
save everybody a great deal of trouble. 
You will be able to turn him round your 
finger ; that will suit you, though the want 
of money may be in your way.” 

“T think you must mean to insult me,. 
papa,” said Constance, who had grown 
crimson. 

“ That is all nonsense, my dear. I am 
suggesting what seems the best thing in 
the circumstances, to set us all at our: 
ease.” ; 

“To get rid of me, you mean,” she 
cried. 

“T have not taken any steps to get rid 
of you. I did not invite you, in the first 
place, you will remember; you came of 
your own will. But I was very willing to: 
make the best of it. I let Frances go, 
who suited me, whom I had brought up 
—for your sake. All the rest has been 
your doing. Young Gaunt was never in- 
vited by me. I have had no hand in 
those rambles of yours. But since you 
find so much pleasure in his society - 

“Papa! You know I don’t find pleas- 
ure in his society; you know ——” 

“Then why do you seek it?” said War- 
ing with that logic which is so cruel. 

Constance, on the other side of the 
table was as red as the anemones, and far 
more brilliant in the glow of passion, “I 
have not sought it,” she cried. “I have 
let him come —that is all. I have gone 
when Mrs. Gaunt asked me. Must a girl 
marry any man that chooses to be silly? 
Can I help it, if he is so vain? It is only 
vanity,” she said, springing up from her 
chair, “that makes men think a girl is 
always ready to marry. What should I 
marry for? If I had wanted to marry —— 
Papa, I don’t want to be disagreeable, but 
it is vudgar, if you force me to say it —it 
is common to talk to me so.” 

“TI might retort,” said Waring. 
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“O yes, I know you might retort. It is 
common to amuse one’s self. So is it 
common to breathe and move about, and 
like a little fun when you are young. I 
have no fun here. There is nobody to 
talk to, not a thing to do. How do you 
suppose I amto geton? Howcan I live 
without something to take up my time?” 

“Then you must take the conse- 
quences.” 

In spite of herself, Constance felt a 
shiver of alarm. She began to speak, 
then stopped suddenly, looked at him with 
a look of mingled defiance and terror, 
and — what was so unlike her, so com- 
mon, so weak, as she felt — began to cry, 
notwithstanding all she could do to re- 
strain herself. To hide this unaccount- 
able weakness, she hastened off and hid 
herself in her room, making as if she had 
gone off in resentment. Better that, than 
that he should see her crying like any silly 
girl. All this had got on her nerves, she 
explained to herself afterwards. The con- 
sequences! Constance held her breath 
as they became dimly apparent to her in 
an atmosphere of horror. George Gaunt, 
no longer an eager lover, whom it was 
amusing, even exciting to draw on, to see 
just on the eve of a self-committal, which 
it was the greatest fun in the world to 
stop, before it went too far, but the mas- 
ter of her destinies, her constant and in- 
separable companion, from whom she 
could never get free, by whom she must 
not even say that she was bored to death 
— gracious powers! and with so many 
other attendant horrors. To go to India 
with him, to fall into the life of the sta- 
tion, to march with the regiment. Ccn- 
stance’s lively imagination pictured a 
baggage wagon, with herself on the top, 
which made her laugh. But the reality 
was not laughable; it was horrible. The 
consequences! No; she would not take 
the consequences. She would sit with 
Mrs. Gaunt in the carriage, and let him 
take his walk by himself. She would be- 
gin to show him the extent of his mistake 
from that very day. To take any sharper 
measures, to refuse to go out with him at 
all, she thought, on consideration, not 
necessary. The gentle measures first, 
which perhaps he might be wise enough 
to accept. 

But if he did not accept them, what was 
Constance to do? She had run away 
from an impending catastrophe, to take 
refuge with her father. But with whom 
could she take refuge, if he continued to 
to hold his present strain of argument ? 
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how was she to shake off this young sol- 
dier? She did not want to shake him off ; 
he was all the amusement she had. What 
was she to do? 

There glanced across her mind for a 
moment a sort of desperate gleam of re- 
flection from her father’s words: “ You 
like to be independent; the best thing 
you can do is to marry.” There was a 
kind of truth in it, a sort of distorted 
truth, such as was likely enough to come 
through the medium of a mind so wholly 
at variance with established forms of 
truth. Independent— there was some- 
thing in that; and India was full of nov- 
elty, amusing, a sort of world she had no 
experience of. A tremor of excitement 
got into her nerves as she heard the bell 
ring, and knew that he had come for her. 
He! the only individual who was at all 
interesting for the moment, whom she 
held in her hands, to do what she pleased 
with. She could turn him round her little 
finger, as her father said: and indepen- 
dence! Was it a Mephistopheles that 
was tempting her, or a good angel leading 
her the right way? 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LONDON IN MAY. 


WE will not begin, as is usual, by a 
doleful discussion of the difference be- 
tween the May of the poets and that to 
which we are accustomed in these later 
days. For whatever the pessimists may 
say — and there are no greater slanders 
spoken than those which are current in 
respect to our English climate — May is 
still often sweet enough to justify all the 
pretty things that have been said of her. 
There are adverse seasons, no doubt, in 
which a succession of leaden days, with- 
out color or life, turn all our anticipations 
into foolishness; but these, at the worst, 
are broken by now and then a glimpse of 
heaven, a sudden lifting of the cloudy cur- 
tain and shining of the hidden counte- 
nance which had been ready to beam upon 
us all the time, had fate and the clouds 
permitted. But those who have seen the 
coast of the Riviera all blurred and dulled 
out of its warmer life, and beheld the 
deadiiest chill, more heart-searching than 
any northern cold, which can settle upon 
Rome, and seen the rain pouring down 
into the canals of Venice, and felt the 





Tramontana sweep through the deep 
streets of Florence, have little reason to 


And unless he would go away of himself, | speak evil of English skies and the moods 
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of the English season. It would be 
treason to nature to say anything else 
than that the full delights of May belong 
to the country, where the trees have all 
shaken out their freshest green, and 
everything grows and flourishes visibly, 
so that we can see the subtle process car- 
ried on before our very eyes. The woods 
alive with conscious life; the wealth of 
the primroses going off in the south, but 
in the north still scattering handfuls of 
delight under all the trees, and succeeded 
by the blue of the wild hyacinths; the 
rich sheets of green and delicate stars of 
the wood-anemone; with the young foliage 
fluttering in the soft breezes, throwing 
tender masses of green between us and 
the sky, in a harmony which art has never 
been able to emulate, though even the 
Philistine no longer is bold enough to 
assert, as once he did, that blue and green 
cannot go together; the air all musical 
with birds, and sweet with lilac and haw- 
thorn, and every shrub that flowers, — 
what combination can equal these? What 
though the wind may blow a little shrewdly 
of nights, our hardy English blossoms 
fear it little; and neither pomegranate nor 
oleander are worthy to be named before 
the rosy loveliness of an apple orchard, 
the sheets of delicate bloom that clothe 
our midland levels in the flowery promise 
of May. 

It would be reasonable, if reason had 
anything to do with the matter, no doubt, 
to spend this blooming season in the 
country, and enjoy the sweetest portion 
of the year among the sights and sounds 
which make it most sweet—as it is 
always reasonable in the abstract that 
human society should collect in towns for 
the winter, and indemnify itself for the 
loss of daylight and warmth by a closer 
drawing together within doors, and such 
pleasures of the interior as may make up 
for the want of attraction abroad. Buton 
the other hand there is much to be said 
for the artificial rules which turn nature 
upside down, so far as this is concerned. 
For London in May is assuredly better, 
more endurable for those who dislike it, 
more delightful for those who love it, in 
the beginning of summer, which is also 
the beginning of the season, than at any 
other time of the year. It is no caprice 
of fashion, but a sound judgment, which 
guides the stream away from town in the 
dark, autumnal days when London, to all 
Save those who in every season prefer her 
almost to paradise, is a kind of pandemo- 
nium lying under low skies of deepest 
grey, the outlines of her houses, the spec- 
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tres of her trees, marked out in Indian 
ink against the dark background, with 
sometimes the incident of a fog no longer 
grey, but yellow, to vary the scene; a sun 
looking in from time to time pale, without 
strength enough in him to restore a little 
color to the surroundings —or red, like a 
great globe of fire amid the lurid clouds. 
St. James’s Park is a pretty scene in a 
summer morning; but in November it is 
all Indian ink, the gleam of the water 
giving that tone of whitish reflection 
which is the highest light possible — the 
trees standing out in deepest gloom — the 
ghosts of Westminster falling off pale in 
the distance — the greater and darker sil- 
houette of Buckingham Palace, on the 
other hand, in unmitigated blackness 
against the sky. The misty distance in 
the streets, and the yellow tones that are 
so often in the air, give a kind of weird 
poetry to the most commonplace scenes; 
but it is distracting to live in this perpet- 
ual shadow, to feel that there is no more 
light than this to be hoped for day after 
day, and that the only variety probable is 
the enwrapping veil of a fog which will 
isolate every house from its fellows, and 
make the best-accustomed Londoner lose 
his way at midday on the most familiar 
pavements. There are thousands who 
like it, let us not attempt to deny, — who 
hug themselves, poor wretches! in their 
blindness, and declare that town is most 
delightful when the agitations of the sea- 
son are still afar—when man has his 
club and woman her drawing-room to 
themselves and their friends — when the 
dinners are friendliest and the play at its 
best, and there is no compulsion upon 
any one to look at pictures or listen to 
music save at his own will and pleasure. 
Genial no-season! which the devotees 
love — but for us who prefer to see the 
sun most days of our lives, and breathe 
something else than fog, and love a land- 
scape which has color in it not attainable 
by Indian ink, a doleful period, scarcely. 
to be redeemed by any social delights. 
Therefore, we repeat, there is reason 
in the seeming caprice which draws the 
world, even from the country in its sweet- 
est bloom, to town in May. For if we 
are to make a point of town at all, it is 
well to do it when town is at its best; and 
this is at the time when all the world is 
at its best — when the fog demon is most 
under control, and the air cannot choose 
but be sweet, nor the sun refuse to shine 
— by times, at least. Then those trees, 
which once were of Indian ink, accom- 
plish a miracle and grow green, as if they 
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lived in parks and woods out of the din of 
men. And all the squares and openings, 
in which London is so rich, have heard 
the sound of the spring. The parks 
stretch out gay as if there was no end to 
them, shaking out of their husks millions 
of fluttering leaves, casting dancing shad- 
ows upon Piccadilly and the cabs as if it 
was a road through a wood; spreading 
carpets of green under the foot, and mak- 
ing of Rotten Row a féte champétre which 
Watteau would not have despised. Na- 
ture and art put on their finest costumes 
at the same moment; and the ladies come 
out, like the trees, in all that is new and 
bright. Color! the air is full of it. The 
balconies are all alight with flowers. If 
you turn into the dullest street of yellow- 
brickness, of shabby shutters and doors, 
the shabby scene turns into a picture, 
from the brilliant centre afforded by that 
high priest of art and nature the coster- 
monger, with his cart full of flowers — 
which throws up all the lesser tones, and 
forms in a moment an artistic composi- 
tion of which an Academician might be 
glad to make use. And not only the 
parks, the squares, the balconies, and the 
costermongers’ carts, but every back gar- 
den, generally so hopeless, has a hint of 
what is going on, and makes its effort 
with a bit of pale lilac or a faint laburnum 
to echo in. In May all the means that 
nature has at hand come into play. The 
lilacs scent the very streets; the chestnut 
builds its milky turrets of blossom; the 
very hawthorn blooms, so that you are 
aware of it from one square to another 
for miles of crowded ways. 

Therefore let us pronounce that fashion 
is right, as she is from time to time, not- 
withstanding all that can be said to the 
contrary. Now and then, even in May, 
there will come a dim day —alas! some- 
times many dim days; sometimes it will 
rain— but May rain is sweet and makes 
everything better after, which is not the 
case with later showers. And if you ab- 
rogate for this particular occasion the new 
style which is no longer new, and secretly 
going back to the old which is forgotten, 
make your May begin in the middle of 
the month, you will do ail the better. We 
do not speak, it must be remarked, for 
those to whom London and the season 
are habitual — who come when it begins, 
and remain till it ends, and are uncon- 
scious of the existence of people who 
have not a town house, and can even ex- 
ist from year to year without a season at 
all. Dear brethren of the country, it is 
to you we address ourselves — you who 
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come for a month, or perhaps for a fort- 
night, to see the pictures, as you say mod- 
estly, to see the world — you whose friends 
live in South Kensington, or even perhaps 
in Russell Square, who know but little of 
Belgravia, whose hearts beat a little higher 
when you are asked to go to Grosvenor 
Place to see the fine folk coming from 
the Derby, or are recognized as you stroll 
along the Row by some party riding in 
that beatific enclosure. The Row itself 
is naturally one of the first places to which 
you will go, to see, as the foreigner says, 
the most beautiful women, on the finest 
horses, under the noblest trees in the 
world. Perhaps the trees are scarcely 
worthy of this high praise; but the beau- 
tiful creatures that prance, and toss their 
fine heads, and jingle their harness, and 
reflect in their shining coats the morning 
sun, are not to be surpassed; and the still 
more beautiful creatures that ride them, 
in that sobriety of garb which enhances 
every charm, with their dainty waists, 
their coils of shining hair, their English 
bloom, it would be strange if we were not 
proud of them — and prouder still to think, 
that in their perfection they are no more 
than the sweetest commonplace of En- 
glish life. For whether the girls ride, 
with all that luxury and-wealth can do to 
make their simplicity a perfect work of 
art; or whether they walk, looking on 
with an innocent envy in their eyes which 
has no sharpness in it; or whether, out- 
side those golden gates, they are making 
their way along in all the quiet absorption 
of something to do —to learn or to teach, 
to work for those they love, or to carry 
help and hope to the needy, — they are all 
as pleasant to behold, no better things 
or sweeter under the sun of May. Old 
jokes last long, and gibes are apt to pass 
into traditions, but the Axglaise pour 
rire, who stil] flourishes on the French 
stage and in French satire, is not to be 
seen either in Rotten Row or anywhere 
else where ladies abound. The riding- 
habit was always English in its dainty 
severity of line and absence of every un- 
necessary adjunct; but the morning dress 
of young Englishwomen partakes in some 
degree of the same character, with a na- 
tional reticence, restraint, and moderation 
in ornament, which shows that even in the 
realm of fashion France has not every- 
thing her own way. This we dare to say, 
in defiance even of Mr. Oscar Wilde and 
of all the absurd suggestions which people 
who have nothing better to do are so fond 
of making. Barring the protuberance be- 
hind, an everlasting feminine folly which 
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is beyond all remonstrance, and which 
doubtless has some exquisite reason, did 
we but know it, the well-dressed English 
girl at the present moment wears apparel 
which is both graceful and natural, and in 
which there is little to improve. 

The sight of these pretty dresses and 
pretty faces is the chief charm in Rotten 
Row, where people go to lounge, and chat- 
ter to their friends, to see the notabili- 
ties go by, great statesmen and small, and 
people with noble names, and people with 
ignoble ones, who owe their notoriety, 
perhaps, to vulgar wealth, perhaps to 
shame, — but chiefly to see the stream of 
fair faces, the varieties of pretty costume, 
which have come fresh —the faces espe- 
cially, which are most important — from 
country air and hours, or have kept them- 
selves as fresh and fair as country could 
make them in the town. How pretty the 
groups look as we go by inthe stream! 
Under this tree, in its tender green, a little 
company : a smiling matron or two, a man 
who halts as he passes to pay his duty, 
helpless, stick in hand, and moustache on 
lip, not brilliant in conversation, — and 
round about a little crowd of girls, swept 
by some eddy, as it were, into this shelter, 
measuring with their keen, bright eyes 
everything that passes, whether it be a 
new dress more fantastic than the rest, or 
a new beauty, or a philosopher, or a 
guardsman. There are groups that are 
fast, and there are groups that are vulgar; 
but where we pause, the ladies, you may 
be sure, are neither. If there is malice in 
their criticisms, it is spelt the French 
way and innocent of bitterness; they 
speak low and clear with the delicate in- 
tonation which no schoolmaster can teach, 
and with a grace which is the fixe fleur of 
education, yet cannot be acquired — 
which is one of the long results of time, 
the inheritance of generations generously 
bred. The soft and gracious manners, 
which are simplicity itself, yet the out- 
come of so much unconscious cultivation, 
are one of the most beautiful things in so- 
ciety. They come to some who have had 
no training at all, nor any ancestors be- 
hind them, by gift of nature, like any other 
kind of genius; but ordinarily belong to 
those who by nature have the best right to 
them, the descendants of well-bred people 
for generations. This is the peculiar 
charm of these groups. It runs a little to 
a fashionable haw-haw in the men, who 
ought to have something better todo than 
to stride or lounge along in their thou- 
sands, but who are notwithstanding, in 
dress, in looks, in absolute freshness and 
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perfection of appearance, almost more 
wonderful than the ladies. For they are 
not so innocent in their dissipations as 
the ladies. They are up half the night ; 
they smoke innumerable cigarettes, and 
indulge in strange liquids; yet turn out, 
or are turned out in the morning, without 
a trace of harm, or an odor, or anything 
to show that their consciences are not as 
perfect as their linen — which is saying 
much, — or as the faultless lines of trou- 
ser — which is saying more. 

And what a stream of conversation 
there is! how gay, how animated, how 
much and how little! There is no more 
commonplace witticism than to talk of 
London as a village. Those who use the 
word mean to be funny— mean to ex- 
press the delightful confusion of a big- 
ness which is beyond calculation with 
the smallness of jocular familiarity. But 
it is not so silly a simile as it looks. He 
who said it first was perhaps a profound 
social philosopher, and not one of the 
frivolous or flippant. For as you pass 
along slowly from group to group, or are 
carried away by a wave of the ebbing and 
flowing stream, the murmurs that reach 
your ear will remind you of nothing so 
much as the talk of the village coteries — 
the little world that circles round some 
dozen houses on the green. You will 
catch echoes of some domestic incident, 
repeated from one crowd to another, with 
anxious or with laughing comments. You 
will hear of it till you think you are your- 
self qualified to judge whether Charley 
So-and-So was bullied or beguiled into 
that marriage; and till you begin to think 
it is your duty to form an opinion whether 
Lady Jane actually ran away from her 
husband, and was stopped and brought 
back, or whether she only intended to 
run away, —or if, in fact, it was her fa- 
ther the duke who took her away, declar- 
ing that his daughter should submit no 
longer to conduct which no lady should 
endure. Perhaps you imagined those soft 
and lovely ladies, those exquisitely-got-up 
young men, would talk of matters more 
exquisite and like the fine quintessence 
of humanity which you findin them. But 
they are not proud ; they are not superior 
to flesh and blood. Their voices have 
nothing in them of the music of the 
spheres. And though this is the world, 
according to one formula, in another, the 
silly one, which is in a way the profound 
one, it is a village —a repetition of the 
little microcosm, which in its way is also a 
world. 
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scene. The sunshine flickers through the 
trees, and the shadows fall and play upon 
the prettiest heads, the prettiest bonnets, 
the most perfectly well-cared-for, well- 
conditioned, well-bred of human creatures. 
There is something in English flesh and 
blood which shows the perfection of these 
external circumstances more than any 
other nationality. The darker and more 
impassioned beauty of the southern races, 
the keener outlines and quicker move- 
ments of the French, the muddier fairness 
and heavier form of the Germans, show 
less, to our eyes at least, that perfect phys- 
ical perfection, unspeakable cleanness, 
freshness, and carefulness of all personal 
properties, which distinguish the English 
race. The southerns; perhaps, carry fin- 
ery better, and may possess a more subtle 
perception of what is and is not practicable 
in the way of ornament, especially in the 
lower classes, which are superior to ours 
in this particular in almost every respect. 
But that air of perfect personal purity, the 
absence of anything that is soiled, or 
crumpled, or less than complete, is no- 
where so universal. Look at these young 
men half-a-dozen abreast (which perhaps 
is less than perfect politeness demands in 
a thoroughfare running over with women), 
there is not a speck, a crease, or evena 
suspicion of a crease or speck, in all their 
raiment of price. They are clean to dis- 
traction, and fresh as the May, yet as easy 
as if they were in the oldest clothes, and 
as little self-denying or disposed to do 
without their favorite indulgences for the 
sake of appearances as any costermonger. 
The ladies are scarcely so wonderful, for 
they have less temptation and less likeli- 
hood of rubbing off the down of perfect 
bloom; but the men, who are no better 
than other men, or, as the gracious mother 
in her seat under that tree, who has just 
been shedding upon them the sunshine of 
a maternal smile, will tell you, with a 
shake of her head, perhaps much worse — 
how do they keep themselves up to that 
mark of physical perfection? It is not 
the fashion to conceal any peccadilloes, or 
to give themselves out as better than they 
are. They are like their horses, who keep 
much better hours, and smoke no cigar- 
ettes: is it the grcoming in both cases, — 
the perfection of the valet rather than the 
master? The question is difficult to an- 
swer; but it is certain that the watery eye 
and shaking hand, which in a different 
class betray so quickly the infraction of 
natural laws, show not in this, or only 
after years have strained the strength and 
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It is unpleasant to speak of men and 
women in the same terms which we employ 
in discussing the less privileged but often 
much more respectable animals which add 
in their proportion to the beauty of this 
scene. But these are in reality the most 
fit terms to use. Heart and soul are 
harder things to judge of, and do not show 
in those gay interchanges of the surface 
talk of society; but in the aspect of the 
young men and women who crowd the 
spectator out, and sweep him away, there 
is a perfection of everything physical, 
which raises the same kind of admiration 
with which we look at the horses. Noth- 
ing more splendid in the production and 
exhibition of the human animal has ever 
been. To see how perfect it can be, how 
easily it can carry its trappings, and to 
what a high pitch of physical discipline it 
can be brought, there is nothing like Rot- 
ten Rowin May. 

The old are not so happy. It is indeed 
in the presence of all this physical perfec- 
tion that it becomes least agreeable to 
grow old; and the contempt of the light 
literature and lighter talk, for everything 
past its prime, finds justification. What 
terrible old faces look out upon us from 
lace and feathers under those canopies of 
spring! — faces only to be paralleled in 
the lowest slums, with eyes red with spent 
passions, with the fever of a forced renun- 
ciation, with habits still all inappropriate 
to the age of peace. But on the other 
hand, here and there, what a lovely old 
lady, more sought and courted, more gay, 
than her grandchildren, sweet with sur- 
roundings of old friendship and the tender 
worship of the new, —a fragile figure, that 
is still “up to everything,” and bright old 
eyes that still can smile when all the 
young ones are dim with sleep and weary 
with pleasure, being delivered, by very 
reason of their slight hold upon life, from 
life’s weaknesses, from the need of slum- 
ber, and food, and rest, which the more 
substantial require! More than one such 
can we see, in our mind’s eye, poised 
upon the furthest boundary of time, with 
one foot, not in the grave, as the harsh 
critic says, but on some cloud that limits 
the visible, and is the way to heaven. Old 
but fair, with those softest, pearly, ashy 
tints, which betray what is not so much 
decay as change into something more 
ethereal than ordinary flesh and blood — 
with long treasures of the past behind, 
remembering everybody one has heard of 
for the last half-century; but the door of 
her heart so lightly hung, so sensitive to 
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may come in and find a tender welcome; 
never weary, never dull, never too much 
occupied with herself. Some such old 
ladies form the sweetest centres of society. 
You will see them under the trees, as 
light, swift-moving, ready of interest, as 
any child; knowing everything, forgetting 
everything, with a grace which endears 
old age as it endears childhood, and noth- 
ing at all of that sense of judging, that 
quick and irritable criticism and compari- 
son which so often separates middle age 
from youth. There is here and there an 
old man to be met with in society, who is 
nearly but not quite as charming, — who 
is a little retired by reason perhaps of 
some slight veil of infirmity which falls 
between him and the world, whose ap- 
proval is more weighty, but whose sym- 
pathy perhaps is not so universal, who 
is more conscious of the gaps and empti- 
ness in life than of its continual interest, 
yet who keeps still sufficient hold upon 
his fellow-creatures to love to see them, 
and take a little sympathetic share in their 
pleasures, and give them a sanction, a 
kind of benediction not in words, for his 
sense of humor is keen, but by his pres- 
ence. Perhaps it is because we ask more 
of him that he is not so easy to describe 
or to appreciate as the old lady against 
whose sweet gaiety only a misanthropic 
monster could find a word to say. 

We add with a whimsical sense of cer- 
tain advantages and disadvantages which 
are beyond reason, which are most comi- 
cal, yet not without a certain pathos, dear 
reader, that those delightsome old people 
are never — how shall we say it? We 
have already delicately hinted, by choice 
of adjectives, a fragility, a slightness, 
slimness, lightness, which are inseparable 
from the character. Alas! it is this, the 
old queen of society must not be — fat. 
We pronounce the word ina whisper, with 
a sense of running away after we have 
said it. And the English matron, as she 
grows old, does most usually develop 
somewhat largely — how innocently, in 
many cases, in defiance of all those laws 
which ought to restrain this too, too solid 
flesh, who does not know? But this is 
her fate, — those outlines that were so 
round and dimpled, get clogged with too 
much substance, the soft round of the 
chin goes into folds and double chins, 
the form so light and active —ah me! 
why pursue the painful subject further? 
The careless, cruel world assigns cruel 
reasons, and suggests eating and drinking 
and over-ease, and exalts slightness of 
form into a moral quality. Substantial 
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sisters, it is not so! — but still there is no 
reversal to be hoped for of that heartless 
judgment. We must brave it as we can. 
And in your ample robes, with draperies 
less severe than the girls delight in; with 
the young people about, who show what 
you were—while you in your turn con- 
sole an anxious suitor here and there, 
with a smiling countenance, which shows 
that nothing more than becoming plump- 
ness is what ¢hey will come to — you look 
very well under the trees. Gather round 
you in full abundance your silken skirts, 
your clouds of lace — the pretty mysteries 
that soften an outline fuller than it once 
was. It is your privilege to be more good- 
natured, more kind and liberal, than the 
others — than any others under the trees 
of May. 

As for fat men, there is not a word to 
be said for them. No social eminence 
can be theirs. They are stockbrokers, or 
journalists, or millionaires. If by chance 
one of them gets into a Cabinet or a 
ball-room, Punch has his eye upon him. 
There is no room for him in Rotten Row. 
Let him betake himself to his club, and 
swell and swagger at a bow-window which 
repeats his proportions. Weare sorry for 
him, but he is not sorry for himself. He 
laughs, and his big waistcoat heaves. He 
likes to “shake the press before him,” 
and sit upon two chairs: but we dismiss 
him as altogether out of keeping. Those 
trim young exquisites can never grow to 
be like him; though he too, if you look at 
him, is almost offensively clean, and fresh, 
and well groomed, with a flower in his 
coat that scents the air. 

If there is any other place where this 
crowd is to be seen in something like the 
same perfection, it will be at the period 
of private views with which this month 
commences, but to which, alas! at this 
present writing, we cannot guide the 
reader — for who knows what those judges 
may be deciding who have the fate of the 
young painters of England in their hands? 
who are now deliberating, or have deliber- 
ated, — an irresponsible council, in whose 
confidence are nobody but the porters, 
who, let us hope, with pitying hearts 
fasten up again in darkness the pictures 
with which so many hopes are entombed. 
We know more or less what there will be 
upon those shining walls, — though how 
many fine ladies stepping smiling out of 
the canvas, how many old gentlemen 
painted for their constituents or their so- 
cieties, how many fox-hunters with their 
dogs, who can say? They will occupy 
probably half the space —and it is to be 
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hoped that you, generous reader, will be 
thankful for the revelation of so many 
people who still, in these bad times, are 
able to pay handsomely for having their 
portraits painted; and there will be the 
usual number of clear and shining land- 
scapes, as clear and free from mist or 
any atmospheric influence as were the 
exquisite young gentlemen of whom we 
have been talking. But the most innocent 
outsider is not so unsophisticated as to 
imagine that the pictures are the chief 
things to be looked at on the day of the 
private view. Perhaps you will only catch 
a glimpse of that portrait of Mr. Millais’s 
— painted, if with less glow of color, as 
firmly and as proudly as Titian ever 
painted — over the shoulder of the fine 
lady who is discussing over again with a 
group of her semblables that eternal ques- 
tion about Lady Jane. You will see the 
sea-spray dashing, as Mr. Hook has 
caught it, among the feathers of the tall- 
est bonnet that Paris has persuaded Lon- 
don into accepting for the beginning of 
the season, but will not be able to smell 
the vigorous salt breeze which that painter 
has the secret of sending into Piccadilly, 
for the less wholesome and less agreeable 
odor of the patchouly. And Orchardson’s 
delicate white and yellow will be crushed 
out by a sage-green sleeve; and Mr. Vicat 
Cole’s most glowing landscape will strive 
to shine at you between the chinks of the 
arms of a fat man who has his back to it. 
This, we know, is how it will be. But 
there is a pleasant admixture in the com- 
pany at Burlington House of another 
world which is not that of Rotten Row. 
There stand the representatives of art, 
for the moment the hosts and hostesses 
of society; in pleasant confidence, their 
feet upon the floor that is their own, and 
all the patrons and patronesses in a cer- 
tain subjection, which isa happy change 
once in a way. So many picturesque 
heads bearded at their will, and indiffer- 
ent to the dictates of fashion, make an 
interest in the midst of the fine people; 
heads which are more or less familiar by 
introduction of Punch, that great farnil- 
jarizer of the famous, even to the rustic 
spectator, and which almost all have a 
vigor and character which mark them out 
from the dilettanti. The art ladies are 
not so fortunate, for dress tells more in the 
case of a woman than of a man. When 
they dress by inspiration of their hus- 
bands, the effect is apt to be less satisfac- 
tory than that which is produced by the 
picturesque looks, and now and then a 
velvet coat among the gentlemen; and 
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when their inspiration is that of Postle- 
thwaite (which still survives to some extent 
in these regions), the hanging sleeves and 
dressing-gown garments, amid all the rus- 
tle and flutter of fine company, is anything 
but edifying. It is, perhaps, sometimes a 
way of disguising the fact that otherwise 
one would be behind the fashion, which is 
better perhaps than home-made strainings 
after the fashion, but not otherwise to be 
commended. These, however, are excep- 
tional phenomena; and the young ladies in 
sage green, half Japanese, half zsthetic, 
are very probably not connected with art 
at all except by fond aspirations. They 
form an incident in the otherwise some- 
what featureless /ongueurs of the private 
view. The neglected pictures wait till 
the public come in which wishes to see 
them, but to the fine people a Japanese 
maiden is always entertaining. The swells 
point her out to their female companions 
— ‘don’t you know?” —and for a mo- 
ment Lady Jane is permitted to rest. 

As we cannot tell you all we could wish 
about Burlington House, let us go and see 
some of the pictures which form a perma- 
nent exhibition in other places. The first 
and mostimportant is that of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, near the spot where the feet of the 
May visitor will go early, the ample doors 
of the Grosvenor Gallery: Holman Hunt 
has been, since the days when pre-Raphael- 
itism seemed a new revelation, a power 
apart among the painters of England. To 
say that he does not deserve this position 
would be rash indeed; but there are vari- 
ous qualities which tend to procure and 
keep such a place, which are not simple 
merit. He has exhibited, and indeed 
accomplished, very little numerically — 
which, though it is strange to say so, is 
always in the artist’s favor. It does not 
seem to have been so considered in the 
high days of art, when Giotto and all his 
successors labored incessantly, not elab- 
orating one picture, but producing so 
many, that, had there been art critics in 
those days (as no doubt there were, though 
they did not write in newspapers), thete 
would without doubt have been much talk 
of pot-boilers, and of the impossibility of 
any man who did so much doing always 
his best. Mr. Holman Hunt has been 
able to deliver himself from the possibility 
of such an accusation. He has painted 
little, with the intention of making that 
little the best of his time; and here, again, 
for the third or fourth time, we are called 
upon to step aside into a sort of chapel of 
high art, and set to our seal that it is so. 
The place of exhibition is a room in Bond 
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Street, but it is carefully arranged for its 
office as if it were intended for religious 
worship, the light interrupted and studied, 
the space so curtained and carpeted that 
no profane foot can tread too loudly, or 
profane eye approach too closely. The 
spectaters steal in, alarmed if a dress 
should rustle or a shoe creak, and seat 
themselves in silent absorption before the 
picture which Mr. Ruskin, kindly quoted 
for us by Mr. Hunt himself, declares to 
be likely to be considered the greatest 
religious picture of the age. It is difficult 
in the soft atmosphere, so carefully tem- 
pered and toned down, to see who our 
next neighbor is — which, indeed, is an 
impertinent desire, and no way to our 
advantage to know. Our object here is 
quite other than such vulgar investiga- 
tions —this is very different from Bur- 
lington House. The fine people come not 
here, or if they come, they sink into a 
well-bred imitation of the votaries, and 
communicate their mutual sentiments with 
a whisper of awe, as we all do —and there 
is never a word of Lady Jane. The rev- 
erential little assembly is never without 
one clergyman in it, who might be about 
to perform a little preparatory service; 
and we sit on ascending platforms, like 
the gallery of an old-fashioned church. 

So much about the accessories, and so 
little about the picture! Dear reader, 
you will have divined that we find our- 
selves in a dilemma, and do not for the 
moment know what to say. The picture 
is a work of high imagination, but it does 
not follow the lines or obey the impulse 
of that more ordinary pictorial inspiration 
which has so often, on storied wall and 
canvas, in church and palace, set forth 
the same scene; one of the most beauti- 
ful scenes in the story, which has been 
the chief inspiration of art since ever art 
was in the Western modern world. “ Arise, 
take the young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt.” This is the foundation 
and central point of the picture; but Mr. 
Holman Hunt has not been satisfied with 
the divine group in the centre. He has 
combined this subject with a commemora- 
tion of the Massacre of the Innocents, 
which he calculates had happened in 
Bethlehem a very short time before; and 
his object is to present to the spectator a 
vision of the triumph of the little martyrs 
who were the first to die for their Lord. 

_ The foreground of the picture, accord- 
ingly, is filled with groups of happy infants 
accompanying their child-Lord upon his 
journey, and suddenly perceived by him 
as he turns in his mother’s arms at a cer- 
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tain moment, described by Mr. Hunt as 
just before the dawn, in the bright Syrian 
moonlight. These children, unseen by 
the parents, advance by the side of the 
central group, some before, some slightly 
behind. They are children “from two 
years old and under,” according to the 
description given by the wise men, from 
which Mr. Hunt concludes that our Lord 
himself must have been about that age. 
The children Mr. Hunt describes to be 
wreathed with flowers for the sacrifice, 
and to be carried along by a rivulet of the 
water of life, upon which they are sup- 
posed to float with buoyant footsteps over 
the broken ground. This is a point, how- 
ever, on which the gazer requires much 
explanation. The blue coils among which 
the very substantial little feet are moving 
with what seems a solid tread, not airy or 
fantastical at all, are very much more like 
the coils of serpents than those of living 
water. So far as it carries out the idea 
of a stream at all, which in our eyes is 
not much, it is a metallic stream, not 
very wholesome, we would think, with an 
iridescence and metallic gleam which in- 
dicate either stagnation or some very cu- 
rious combination of chemicals. From 
this strange, shallow brooklet, if brook it 
is, the splash of the children’s feet is sup- 
posed to raise bubbles prismatic and full 
of color, the largest of which floats straight 
in front of the ass which Joseph is lead- 
ing, and seems very likely to make that 
patient animal bolt —as any of his breth- 
ren, not miraculously restrained, would 
certainly do. The bubble is a large and 
fine one, and speaks of soap as clearly as 
ever bubble did, though soap is far from 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s thoughts. Painted in 
it (we wonder if George Eliot’s youthful 
suggestion to her free-thinking friend to 
“paint the Crucifixion in a soap-bubble” 
has anything to do with this) is a fanciful 
scene, in which the spectator can see the 
figures of bowing angels and a line of 
light which mounts to the skies, and is 
quite ready to believe that it is the ancient 
vision of Jacob, and the ladder upon which 
angels ascended and descended, which is 
here symbolically introduced to carry into 
the far distance the tradition of a tender 
and touching belief. The fantastic con- 
ceit of this bubble seems the keynote both 
of the color and meaning of the picture, 
the metallic tints of blue which seem to 
find reflection even in the very outlines of 
the glorified babes, and which throw a 
sheen even upon the truer color of the 
distant horizon, concentrating in its gleam- 
ing globe; while the angelic forms, mys- 
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tically indicated within the vision of a 
vision, express the continuity of super- 
natural intercourse between heaven and 
earth as visible to the eyes that can see. 
We might remark, however, that the 
white and shadowy forms that show dimly 
in the reflection carry out the ethereal 
character of that intercourse much better 
than the extremely chubby babies, whose 
mottled flesh and substantial limbs con- 
vey no idea of spiritual bodies to the 
spectator. The little group is in its way 
as lovely a group of children as could be 
found, children fresh from the bath, out 
of well-cared-for nurseries, prize babies of 
whom any mother might be proud, but, if 
angelic, of a chubby order— more like 
the putti that delighted the Italians of 
the seventeenth century than more heav- 
enly visions. One feels curious to know 
where Mr. Holman Hunt found his mod- 
els. If the infants of Jerusalem are as 
massive as their martyred predecessors 
are here depicted, then all our ideas of 
the slimmer form of Eastern races must 
be a delusion. The children are garland- 
ed and linked together with ropes of flow- 
ers which assuredly never came from any 
garden but that of a florist’s boxes. One 
of them has a wonderful little nightcap 
upon its head, a most brilliant bit of color, 


in which the prismatic hues of the water 
below and the bubble above are repeated 


in a glow of intense light. The foremost 
of the little figures seems astray from the 
rest in a little dream of his own. He is 
examining the breast of his little shirt, in 
which is a distinct and very clear cut; but 
is, Mr. Hunt explains, “ bewildered to find 
that his new spiritual body leaves no trace 
of the fatal wound.” This suggestion ap- 
proaches, unfortunately, near to the gro- 
tesque, and shows a fancy so high fantas- 
tical that it loses the very sense of that 
higher imagination which is always sober 
and within bounds. That the body of the 
little martyr should show some glorified 
trace of the blow, some scar big enough for 
a mother’s kiss, some mark of honor and 
signet of high distinction, comes within 
the possibilities of devout belief; but why 
should its little shirt, presumably a spir- 
itual garment, as it covers a spiritual body, 
be cut, and the soft flesh show no mark? 
We are unable to imagine an answer. We 
are ready to concede the human dress, in 
some simulacra of which even respectable 
ghosts are allowed to walk about ; but why 
should the shirt have the traces of the 


blow which has disappeared from the body , 


of the child? Is it, after all, only the real 
little human shirt that has been washed 
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from its bloody stain, and slipped on 
again? And how does the spiritual body 
reconcile itself to a profane and earthly 
garment, if it is so? The conceit is too 
artificial to have anything to do with art, 
and is very contradictory of the divine 
story in which Thomas put—or might 
have put — “his fingers in the prints of 
the nails ” in the risen body of his Lord. 
The central group has but little in com- 
mon with that sacred ideal which so many 
painters have represented. The Virgin 
sits high upon the ass, in full face, a large 
figure, slightly smiling, as she looks down 
upon her child. She is not the awed and 
reverential maiden of the old pictures, 
herself scarcely out of the vision and 
wonder of youth — but a largely developed 
and mature woman quite accustomed to 
be a mother, and not without traces of the 
world. The action of the child, who 
throws himself back upon her arm in a 
delightful recognition of the little group 
which is so strangely revealing itself upon 
the way, is natural and full of life. The 
pretty wilfulness of the fling aside from 
the mother’s attempt to clothe him, the 
delightful smile which has broken upon 
the little face as he perceives the un- 
looked-for attendants upon his way, would 
be perfect if the child was but as other 
children, finding out unexpectedly a de- 
lightful novelty in the midst of the jour- 
ney. But surely it is all inadequate to 
express the feeling of the divine infant 
discovering at his side the little martyrs 
whose innocent lives have been given for 
him. When we remember the wonderful 
children of the San Sisto picture (that 
picture which an exciting rumor declares 
to be in the market, and possibly offered 
to England, a thought which takes away 
one’s breath), the godlike boy in the moth- 
er’s arms, the infantile faces, grand and 
majestic in their simplicity, beneath, or 
when we think of the lovely faces of Bot- 
ticelli’s boyish angels, looking on at the 
mysterious child whom they watch and try 
to understand, it seems like a play on 
our credulity to ask us, as Mr. Ruskin 
does, and as Mr. Hunt, quoting Mr. Rus- 
kin, does not seem to hesitate to do, to 
recognize this as a great religious pic- 
ture. The curled darling thrown back on 
his mother’s arm, with a laugh of childish 
delight which shows his little white teeth 
and curves his rosy Jips with pleasure, is 
a beautiful child, but bears no sign that he 
is the Son of God. He is an arch and de- 
lightful infant, wilful, accustomed to play, 


|enchanted with the pretty sight; but it 
| would have been strange indeed, stranger 
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than anything else in the marvellous story, 
had this been all that was in the face 
of the child-Christ as he saw the infant 
saints suddenly on his way. 

The child on his mother’s arm recog- 
nizes them; but the innocent seem, on 
their part, to take no notice of their little 
Lord. They do not crowd about him to 
share his look, but hold apart entangled in 
the wreath which is so distinctly what we 
call in Scotland “ gumflowers,” not one of 
them raising his face to the divine way- 
farer. We are not told whether there is 
any meaning in this, or why the celestial 
children should be preparing this little 
masque upon the road if they do not care 
to look up and see the object of their mar- 
tyrdom and of their presence here. They 
are leading back the colt, Mr. Hunt in- 
forms us, which has lagged from the side 
of its mother,— which is kind of them, 
but not a satisfactory motive. No secon- 
dary office, though one of service and be- 
nevolence, could have kept these little 
brethren from gazing upon the divine child 
and seeking his notice, if human proba- 
bilities are to be considered. No party of 
children but would do so with one of their 
natural comrades; how much more the 
new denizens of heaven, conscious that it 
was their Lord who was passing by, and 


of their own glorious position in his im- 
mediate train ? 

This is too much, perhaps, about one 
picture; but Mr. Holman Hunt’s position 


is not an ordinary one. He takes upon 
him that office of a teacher which, when 
asserted with sufficient boldness, has a 
quite marvellous effect upon the imagina- 
tion of the mass of a man’s contempora- 
ries. And he is a painter who has done 
enough to make every work he produces 
of interest to his countrymen. He who 
has given us that one noble, sorrowful, 
tender image, the face full of love and pa- 
tience, and all gentleness and greatness, 
of him who stands at the door and knocks, 
deserves great things at our hands: even 
though he has put the light of the world in 
a medizval lantern, as if it had been 
wanted to show the door of our hearts, and 
the steps thereto. That and a great deal 
more can be forgiven him in grateful rec- 
ollection that he stands among the few — 
how few! — whoin all the ages have been 
able to gain a glimpse of such a counte- 
nance as might, without scorn, be attrib- 
uted to the Son of God. But Mr. Hunt 
has fallen into the error, apparently con- 
genial to his mind, of abstracting himself 
from common life in order to produce with 
infinite labor and absorption of his entire 
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soul in every detail a picture which shall 
be more than a picture, which shall be a 
new gospel, a prophetic message, such as 
it has never been given, let Mr. Ruskin 
say what he will, to any painter to give 
forth to the world. Let us grant that 
Carpaccio meant a great deal more than 
he knew in that manful story of stout St. 
George, and that with the help of such a 
skilled interpreter as Mr. Ruskin (and 
prompt renunciation as of the devil and 
all his works of Mr. Ruskin’s disciples 
and co-interpreters, who would make us, 
if that was possible, detest Carpaccio), we 
may learn many things therefrom: yet the 
old Venetian was no secluded soul, and 
had no thought that, like Elijah, he, only 
he, was left to make the world aware that 
there was a greater than Baal. On the 
face of the thing it is grand to spend seven 
years of life or more upon a single picture 
—to caress its every detail —to let im- 
agination loose, so that every line may 
teach a moral lesson, and no shoestring 
be without a meaning. There are few 
who can, and perhaps as few who will, 
make such a sacrifice. But it is danger- 
ous, beyond measure dangerous, to be 
thus uplifted over one’s brethren, and to 
feel that the time spent upon one’s work, 
and the pains taken, and the minute and 
endless care bestowed upon a production 
which has been the sole absorbing thought 
of night and day, ought — as indeed they 
should if labor and care were all—to 
make the work unique in art, high above 
the ordinary level, a thing to force the 
world’s attention. The great masters did 
not do so. They knew nothing of this 
elaborate self-devotion. They did their 
best with honest zeal and love of their 
work. The famous canon of slow and 
elaborate production, which both in lit- 
erature and art is prescribed to the laborer, 
is contradicted by the practice of every 
master; and it is at least as likely to lead 
to the elaborate failure of over-devotion 
as to the production of the “greatest reli- 
gious picture” or any triumph of art. We 
do not think that, except in the eyes of 
his sect, this picture will appear to any 
one a triumph either of the innocents or 
of the illuminati. It is a great thing, no 
doubt, that Mr. Ruskin should vouch for 
it, and a painter may well be buoyed up 
with an exhilaration that takes the sem- 
blance of flattered vanity, when the only 
oracle who speaks with absolute authority 
proclaims his production the greatest pic- 
ture of the age. But he should be very 
careful bow he accepts this dictum. And 
it would be well for him, we think, to 
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compare his chubby cherubs with the 
angel children in the great Venetian pic- 
tures, with the lovely, thoughtful boys of 
Botticelli, and those majestic infants who 
stand under the San Sisto, and the Fo- 
ligno Raphaels, with things unutterable in 
their uplifted faces. The baby gravely 
looking through the slit, in its nice clean 
little gown, for the wound that killed it, 
is a conceit worthy of the “ Emblems ” of 
Quarles, rather than of the Gospel of our 
Lord. 

There is another picture holding soli- 
tary state at a little distance from Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s sanctuary to which we 
may now direct our attention a little, with 
the remark in passing, that nothing can 
be more curious and striking than thus to 
pass out of Bond Street into Piccadilly in 
the heart of London variety and gaiety 
and extravagance, from one hushed and 
darkened temple of art in which an inci- 
dent in the sacred story is exhibited, into 
another where groups of art-lovers, stilled 
into something like awe, go out of the 
sunshine to ccentemplate the great con- 
cluding act of that story, the Crucifixion. 
Munkacsy’s “Calvary” is a picture with 
an altogether different inspiration from 
thatof Mr. Hunt. It belongs toacountry 
where the conditions under which pictures 
of so high an aim can find a place are 
totally different. A private purchaser 
with only a room, however large, or a lim- 
ited domestic gallery, in which to place a 
work of art, forces the painter into mod- 
erate dimensions and a sort of practicable 
domestic sentiment —a_ circumstance 
which limits English art in the most re- 
markable way. But where Herr Mun- 
kacsy’s genius was nurtured there is wider 
scope, and his hand is not restrained by 
the conviction that his picture must be 
something which can be lived with,— 
which limits the Englishman as with an 
invisible tether, if it also confers upon 
him certain easily recognizable advan- 
tages. We do not now in England ven- 
ture upon the closing scenes of the great 
tragedy. Feware the gallerys which have 
room for such subjects; and he would be 
audacious indeed who would place the 
scene on Calvary in hisdining-room. The 
foreign painter is better off. He has still 
churches in which to place a masterpiece, 
or public buildings where there is room 
enough, and not too much familiarity. 

The size, the distance, the grandeur of 
the scene here portrayed, are curiously 
impressive after such a compromise with 
the ideal as is attempted in Mr. Hunt’s 
picture. Munkacsy has already made 
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what may be called a European reputation. 
The power of his forcible, almost violent 
individuality, the realism which brings 
nature, fresh and spontaneous, into the 
positions and circumstances convention- 
alized by art, have already been recognized 
with that keenness of individual feeling, 
involving as much opposition as applause, 
which gives edge and piquancy to success. 
This picture is smoother and perhaps less 
original, than those previously exhibited in 
England. The chief group is somewhat 
feeble — when is it otherwise? Neither 
nature nor the fitness of things permits 
that display of bodily anguish which our 
too correct information on the subject 
would require, if any illusion were to be 
preserved. And therefore the figure on 
the cross is always more or less conven- 
tional. So is the group around: St. John 
too meekly observant of his Master’s last 
order; and one of the attendant Marys 
too much startled by an event which she 
must, for some moments at least, have 
certainly anticipated. But opposite to this 
mournful party stands, facing the specta- 
tor, a single brutal, cynical figure, the 
figure of the executioner, with axe in hand 
and ladder over his shoulder. He has just 
come down from giving the iast twist to 
one of the ropes that hold the malefactors. 
Use and a cruel dulness have quenched 
all sensibility in him. He casts a sullen, 
stupid look upon the mourners, his eye 
caught perhaps rather by the glory of the 
hair that sweeps over the shoulders of the 
Magdalen, than the spectacle of the sor- 
row which is enough to touch any heart. 
Barabbas would have had a certain inter- 
est for him had he been swung to that 
fatal tree; but what occasion there is for 
all this ado about a fanatic from Galilee, 
the wretch knows not. He looks at the 
women with a dull contempt. The sights 
and sounds that have distinguished this 
from all the executions that ever took 
place in Jerusalem have not affected him: 
the rolling blackness on the sky that ob- 
scures the daylight, the excitement of the 
authorities, the cry which the centurion 
has just given forth, touch not at all this 
brutal fellow in the exercise of his trade. 
He thinks, perhaps, he has been cheated 
by those Romans who, forsooth, would 
have the man’s clothes and cast their dice 
over the seamless robe, though they had 
none of the trouble. He would like to 


nail up a few of them too, to teach them 
to interfere with his perquisites; and as 
for the women, and that one with the hair 
especially, what a fuss they are making 
about an every-day incident! 


All the 
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stupid cruelty of the class which is below 
human sympathy, too dull to feel, too de- 
graded to understand, is in this wonderful 
figure. Heis as much beneath the rabble 
who shout out their partisan insults to 
the crucified, as they are inferior to the 
noble Arab in the foreground, who turns 
round upon his horse with an open-eyed 
look of wonder, and sudden perception 
that here is no malefactor getting his de- 
serts, but something beyond experience, 
beyond knowledge. Two rabbis walk 
away from the scene across the fore- 
ground, — one with open mouth and em- 
phatic finger demonstrating that outraged 
justice has done well in making short 
work of this revolutionary; the other 
startled, impressed, not sure of that nor 
of anything in the shock of awe and sur- 
prise. Though there is no resemblance 
in grouping or detail, the picture reminds 
us of the great Tintoretto in the school of 
San Rocco in Venice, perhaps only be- 
cause of the life and meaning in those 
groups, before whom something is taking 
place which is more than the highest of 
them can understand. 

We find ourselves suddenly transported 
from the highest aims of art to what we 
can scarcely call anything but the lowest, 
when we turn from those half-sacred en- 
closures, where the spectators speak under 
their breath, and walk on tiptoe, to the 
Exhibition blazoned outside as the Salon 
Parisien, with a palpable appeal to tastes 
in art, and in —we will not say nature, 
for nature has little to do with the matter, 
but — the fantastic and obnoxious realism 
which has associated itself with every- 
thing that is least satisfactory in society, 
and which has its court and capital in 
Paris. The chief exhibitor here, and the 
only one who calls for notice, is the young 
Belgian painter, M. Van Beers, sensation- 
alist, impressionist, or whatever he may 
please to call himself, — a young man of 
wonderful gifts, who has flung himself 
into a kind of fame by the reckless exer- 
cise of an extraordinary cleverness, which 
it pleases his school to call daring and 
truth, an assumption founded upon com- 
plete ignorance of the difference between 
truth and fact. The contortions of an 
acrobat may be most literal fact, and are 
so; but to find in them a truthful exhibi- 
tion of the laws of human movement 
would be the effort of a fool ; and nothing 
can be more striking than the illustrations 
of this fact afforded us by such a display 
as this. M. Van Beers is wilfully unequal 
both in execution and sentiment. The 
contrast between the really extraordinary 
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finish of most of the figure pictures and 
the reckless dash of the majority of the 
landscapes, is even Jess remarkable than 
that between the feeling displayed in ‘* Le 
Mal du Pays,” and the dreadfully prosaic 
realism of some of the larger pictures, 
more noticeably two, which are, we sup- 
pose, exhibited to introduce an English 
element into the collection: the composi- 
tion called ‘** Peace with Honor,” a very 
real Life-Guardsman wooing an equally 
real nursemaid ; and “ Flirtation,” a nicely 
painted representation of a very common- 
place ball-room couple in a conservatory. 
Apart from this inequality, an inspection 
of a very few minutes will show that we 
are here looking on the work of a consum- 
mate artist, seldom perhaps characterized 
by the soul that makes all the difference 
between art and genius, but, as technical 
art, almost perfect in its way. Four pic- 
tures strike us for their merit, four others 
for different reasons, while beyond these 
the collection is little more than a series 
of beautifully painted illustrations of the 
art of sprawling. The gem of the exhibi- 
tion is the portrait of Peter Benoit, excel- 
lent alike in expression, execution, and 
coloring. Next, perhaps, in interest is 
“Le Mal du Pays,” a girl who has evi- 
dently left her home to her shame, finding 
a moment for sad reflection, while the 
carriage waits for her in the background. 
The picture of the yacht La Siréne is too 
well known from engravings and newspa- 
per reports to need any description; but 
it is not saying too much to speak of it as 
an almost perfect representation of the 
atmosphere of a calm day on the shores 
of the sea. The fourth picture which we 
should rank as good, is “ Little Jack Hor- 
ner,” in which the painting is exquisite, 
and the child’s delight at the discovery of 
the plum beautifully expressed. On the 
other hand, “ La Charmeuse de Serpents ” 
gives the impression, on first sight, of 
little more than a pair of bright green 
legs, though, on closer inspection, a body 
appears with serpents wreathed round its 
arms; a curious and rather unpleasant 
picture. Thesame brilliant green appears 
again, not far from this picture, as the 
background, perfectly flat and studded 
with vermilion spots, upon which is set a 
ghastly idiot’s head with eyes of different 
colors, clad in cap and bells, and named 
in the catalogue “ Folie.” Widely differ- 
ent from this is a large picture on the 
other side of the room, which is called 
“ An Allegory,” though the hidden mean- 
ing is not easy todiscover. It represents 
the trial of a witch by the Inquisition, and 
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differs from most pictures of the kind in 
that it inspires in us no sympathy what- 
ever for the accused. As a study of a sea 
of faces it is worth looking at. M. van 
Beers has carried the prevailing ego | 
to artistic upholstery further than usual, 
the whole tone not only of the hangings of 
the room, but in many cases of the frames 
of the picture, being one uniform and 
sombre tint of olive green. 

Thus the extremes of mystical religious 
fancy, fine-drawn beyond the following of 
the sober mind, and of audacious and ir- 
reverent materialism, defying all the mod- 
erations of nature, are to be found within 
reach of each other for the choice of the 
spectator. London is not a model town. 
It is Babylon to many an artless imagina- 
tion; and were we to believe all it says 
of itself in its higher circles, the fated 
cities of the plains were but novices in 
comparison with its accomplishments in 
vice: and yet we venture to assert that 
the Salon Parisien will not attract a tenth 
part of the crowd which flows slowly in 
and out of Mr. Holman Hunt’s veiled and 
guarded doors. 

Those whose enjoyment of the season 
is a brief one, turn naturally, as the day 
steals on, to the question of Theseus, — 


What abridgment have we for the evening? 
What masque? what music? How shall we 
beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 


If we were to answer with the courtier 
as to how many “ sports were rife for your 
Highness’s choice,” we fear we shouid 
be able to name no such excellent fooling 
as that in which the immortal Bottom 
would fain have played every part. The 
theatre, which languished long in semi- 
decadence before the happy advent of the 
present generation, is once more at the 
height of a period which has returned to 
it with zest and something like enthusi- 
asm. Never was the actor more high — 
we might say so high—in the general 
esteem, and never were theatres so many 
or socrowded. Butif we should be asked 
to what high excellence this fact is to be 
attributed, we could make noreply. There 
are a number of excellent actors on the 
stage, and there is a great deal of talk 
about the respectability of the profession, 
the “status” given to its members, and 
the elevating influence exercised by its 
performances. But as a matter of fact, 
there is not at the present moment on the 
stage — with the exception of the delight- 
ful comedy in which the Bancrofts are 
taking their leave of the profession —a 
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single play which is worth the trouble of 
being acted, of occupying the attention of 
reasonable spectators, or the time of men 
and women who call themselves artists, 
“ The Queen’s Shilling,” at present being 
played at the St. James’s, is indeed an 
honest, bustling comedy, vigorous enough 
of its kind, and “ The Quiet Rubber,” at 
the same theatre, a character sketch of 
great delicacy and cleverness ; while “ The 
Silver King” is a stirring and effective 
melodrama. But all of these are old fa- 
vorites, brought back to the stage to cover 
the defeat of the higher drama. And with 
these exceptions, all the London theatres 
are given up to farce or burlesque, or the 
broad spectacle melodrama, which is ef- 
fective by means of its bold seizure and 
reproduction of the most prosaic realities, 
but has no pretension to literary skill or 
dramatic construction ; or else attempt by 
more equivocal attractions to make up for 
the absence of plays that are worth listen- 
ing to. To hold the mirror up to nature 
has almost ceased to be even the professed 
object of the stage. A farcical incident 
of the broadest character, a practical joke, 
an impossible adventure, seems to have 
taken the place in the public estimation of 
story and character, which is no advantage 
either for the public or the stage. 

“The Candidate,” made forever memo- 
rable by the fact that the prime minister of 
England took his diversion, on the night 
when the whole country was in tears and 
mourning over the fate of Gordon, at the 
theatre where this lively piece of non- 
sense is represented; “The Magistrate,” 
in which Messrs. Clayton and Cecil have 
condescended to make buffoons of them- 
selves; and most of all, “ The Private 
Secretary,” which has likewise had a druy- 
ant success, —are all based upon one 
ridiculous and impossible incident, with 
which neither nature nor art have anything 
todo. “The Candidate” is the best of 
the three. It is carried along by the ex- 
cellent acting of Mr. Wyndham, whose 
Lord Oldacre, a young married man who 
loves life and the world without being a 
roué, and who is kept in a country house 
by the machinations of his mother-in law 
(that everlasting mother-in-law !) while he 
is dying for diversion, and ready to pro- 
cure it at any cost, is really admirably 
done, and shows him worthy of something 
more and better to do and say than has 
been provided for him. By way of pro- 
curing himself a fortnight in town, this 
light-hearted hero seizes at the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a candidate for the 
representation of a distant borough, a 
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mere form — for as a Conservative he has 
no chance, — and sends in his place his 
secretary, an old schoolfellow, poor and a 
Radical, who, on his side, is tempted by 
the possibility of once in his life passing 
as a great personage with unlimited com- 
mand of money, and freedom to speak his 
mind, to accept this absurd substitution. 
The result is, that the pseudo Lord Old- 
acre is elected with acclamation as the 
Radical member for East (North) Hamp- 
ton, the colleague of Bradley, and that the 
real one comes home, after his innocent 
escapade in town, to confront as he can 
the difficulties of the ridiculous imbroglio 
that follows. Mr. Wyndham’s easy and 
natural acting, his boyish eagerness to get 
away, his delighted adoption of the new 
idea which offers him a means of doing 
so, his comical despair when everything 
turns against him, are all extremely funny, 
and kept in perfect good taste by the actor, 
whose looks and manners are in entire 
accordance with his character, and who 
never exceeds the fooling that is permit- 
tedtoa gentleman. Another most excel- 
lent per ormance is that of Mr. Blakely, 
in the person of the fat and unctuous mis- 
sionary who keeps the ladies in subjec- 
tion, and whose tone and look are in the 
best and highest style of not unamiable 
caricature, — broad as the farce demands, 
yet most comically within the possibilities 
of the character. These two excellent 
actors make the piece extremely amusing 
and worth seeing, especially as they never 
carry the farce into buffoonery. 

The extremely ridiculous piece, which 
has the same motif, and deals with the 
substitution of one “private secretary” 
for another, is the reverse of this—a 
piece of buffoonery from beginning to end. 
It has filled the theatre for nights, and 
made the fortune of the young author and 
manager; but there is scarcely a redeem- 
ing feature in the farrago of nonsense 
which nevertheless continues to delight 
the public. The poor little curate, who is 
the butt of the piece, and whose ludicrous 
appearance with what he calls his “‘ goods 
and chatéeé/s ” — consisting of a bandbox, 
a bag, a rug, an umbrella, and a pair 
of goloshes—delights the audience, is 
knocked about as Moliére’s unfortunate 
butts are knocked about in the first tran- 
sition from the purely pantomimic plays 
of the primitive stage — though even the 
Barbouillé is a world above the Rev. 
Arthur Spalding. As a proof of the utter 
imbecility of the piece, the words above 
quoted — one of the choicest morceaux 
in the composition — are received nightly 
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with shouts of laughter; and the curate’s 
drawl of “Do you know,” with which he 
begins every sentence, is drowned in 
shrieks of merriment from the audience. 
The unfortunate hero is knocked down, 
thrown out of the window, sat upon, pulled 
to pieces in every conceivable way, to the 
growing enthusiasm of the lookers-on. 
The only thing that can be said is, that 
the acting of two of the company is ad- 
mirable. Mr. Hill and Mr. Penley make 
their parts individual and highly amusing; 
but it is a kind of degradation to two ex- 
cellent actors to attain even a succes fou 
by such means. 

The same thing is more or less true of 
“The Magistrate” at the Court, which 
is also a tissue of improbable situations 
redeemed by excellent playing. This is 
specially worth pointing out, as the author 
of the play has been complimented on all 
sides upon his knowledge of the stage and 
the construction of his piece, which re- 
peats with more pretension the faults we 
have already pointed out—a motif quite 
inadequate and of the most ridiculous de- 
scription, and incidents so farcical as to 
be scarcely above the horseplay of the 
most primitive efforts. Mr. Posket, a 
police magistrate, has married a widow 
with a son by her previous marriage, and 
has been led by her to believe her age 
and that of her son to be five years less 
than they really are. This deceit the wife 
is very anxious to keep concealed, and on 
hearing of the arrival in London of an old 
Indian acquaintance who knows her real 
age, she goes in the evening to a café 
where he is dining to entreat him to keep 
her secret. Unfortunately Mr. Posket 
has been brought by his precocious step- 
son to sup in another room of the same 
café, and with extraordinary imprudence 
all the characters remain in the establish- 
ment after the legal time for closing. The 
police appear, the proprietor hurries every- 
body into one room, in which he extin- 
guishes the lights, and in the panic of the 
moment the magistrate unknowingly takes 
refuge under the very table beneath which 
his wife is hiding. Ultimately the male 
characters make their escape with diffi- 
culty, while the ladies are captured by 
the police. In the morning the latter are 
brought before Mr. Posket, who has strug- 
gled back to his court in time to exercise 
his duties as magistrate, though in a state 
of indescribable contusion, both mental 
and physical, arising from the excitement 
of the previous night. Halfasleep and en- 
tirely demoralized, he unconsciously sen- 
tences his wife and her sister to a week’s 
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imprisonment, following the suggestions of 
his clerk. His utter breakdown when he 
finds what he has done, and the contrast of 
his immaculate respectability and the of- 
fice he holds with all the incidents of the 
night, are no doubt irresistibly comic; but 
the play is broad farce throughout, and 
with less capable actors would be unworthy 
of consideration at all. It is saved by the 
excellent acting of Mrs. John Wood, and 
of Messrs. Clayton, Cecil, and Everstield, 
and the life and “go” that is put into it 
by the whole company; and makes a suf- 
ficient evening’s diversion for the uncon- 
cerned spectator who likes to be amused 
without much caring how. But surely, 
with actors of the calibre of those above 
mentioned, something better might be at- 
tempted than the trivial plot of a charade, 
lengthened out by the oldest follies of 
rude art, the devices of the pantomime. 
We remember an Italian comedy in which 
this hiding under tables is an incident, 
which we should be very sorry to offer to 
the consideration of Mr. Clayton and Mr. 
Cecil, both of whom, and especially the 
latter, are capable of very much higher 
work. But if the public loves to be kept 
on the broad grin, and prefers the ludi- 
crous to the humorous, what can the actor 
do? The ludicrous is easier than the 
humorous, and a practical joke has many 
advantages over that exploded idea of 
holding the mirror up to nature, which 
necessitates, perhaps, a different kind and 
quality of intelligence. 

All these considerations we throw to 
the winds when we enter the bright pre- 
cincts of the Savoy Theatre, where Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Sullivan keep their legiti- 
mate places in defiance of all laws — 
though that isa paradox. “ The Mikado” 
is above criticism. There is no question 
in this whimsical world of fun and tuneful 
ditties of holding up any mirror. Wheth- 
er it be “* The Sorcerer” or “ The Pirate,” 
or that delightful “Jury” who award 
unheard-of damages, under any circum- 
stances, to Angelina, there is here neither 
possibility to be considered or rules of 
art to be observed. When the able sea- 
man and his captain change places on the 
admirable argument that they had been 
previously changed at nurse, we accept 
the reasoning with delight; and demand 
nothing but a little variation from the 
favorite pose of judge and general, which, 
by repetition, become monotonous, to 
content us. This is fully secured in the 
Japanese lord high executioner of Mr. 
Grossmith, in which there is no percepti- 
ble echo of his former impersonations, 
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and in all the delightful and gorgeous 
denizens of the brilliant, sunshiny world 
which may be like Japan (and for the sake 
of the Japanese we hope it is), but cer- 
tainly is not like any other scene we know. 
Nothing can be more charmingly pretty 
than this play, if play it can be called. 
There is no buffoonery, no knocking 
about, no sitting upon, no hiding under 
tables. The art of the queer fairyland in 
which Mr. Gilbert plays his pranks, is 
perhaps not a very elevated art, but at all 
events it is above devices of this kind. 
The delightful aristocrat, Pooh-Bah, is 
quite an original among state officials, and 
nothing so bland or so splendid as the 
Mikado himself has dawned upon our 
dazzled vision for a long time. It is de- 
lightful fooling all through, as pretty a 
spectacle as ever was, and for simple fun 
one of the very best of the author’s pro- 
ductions. The three little maids from 
school in their beautiful dresses, with their 
gigglings and their gravities, could not 
be better; and Mr. Rutland Barrington’s 
face is of itself a study. We invite the 
reader who would deliver himself from all 
sublunary thoughts and enter the realms 
of pure whim, fun, and fancy, to approach 
without a doubt, and take his diversion 
undisturbed by criticism.” The authors of 
“The Mikado” have secured just the 
combination of the unknown and the 
known which is good for their purposes, 
in the realm so captivating to the imagin- 
ation, so pictorial, and so splendid as 
Japan. 

By the way, the Japanese village, a curi- 
ous little artificial encampment, seems 
about to be, for this season, a substitution 
for the healtheries and fisheries of previ- 
ous years: a place where the stray popu- 
lation may lounge, and gaze at much or 
little as fate may graciously permit. It 
is too small, however, to give that margin 
to a crowd which has been found in these 
other exhibitions, and wants open air, and 
a possibility of a garden, and escape from 
the close little streets. Could it be trans- 
ported to those grounds where London 
has amused itself for several seasons, and 
where the quaint shops and cottages 
might have a natural relief of greenery, it 
would be much more successful and cap- 
tivating. As it is, the chief interest in it 
are the attendants, who have been of the 
greatest use, we are told on the playbills, 
to the management of the Savoy, and who 
shuffle about in their slipshod way, with 
their green, voluminous robes, in a manner 
that aids the effect of the play, and shows 
the difference between the humble classes 
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and those sublime officials who conduct 
the government of that enlightened but 
mysterious land. We advise the visitor 
to let the one illustrate the other, and to 
have his tea served to him by the yellow 
little maid with her preposterous sash and 
wrappings, who is the genuine article, be- 
fore he goes to see her dainty betters, the 
little maidens who are not yellow in their 
summer scene. 

It is curious to have to speak of the 
English stage without any notice of Mr. 
Irving, whose personality is about the 
most important and notable thing on the 
English stage as it stands. He will re- 
turn to his patronage of Shakespeare in 
May, and he will succeed in making the 
world listen to his version of Hamlet, 
as no one else seems capable of doing. 
He comes across the Atlantic with more 
fame and dollars than ever, to meet the 
welcome of that singular popularity to 
which we cannot assign a reason, or ex- 
plain the causes. For the number of 
those who really consider him a great 
actor is very limited. His marked defects 
of voice, gesture, and bearing, his limited 
comprehension of what is possible and not 
possible, and the undisguisable individu- 
ality which makes him always Irving, 
whether his supposed character be Shy- 
lock or Romeo, are almost universally 
acknowledged. And yet there is no one 
else whose position is so strong, or whose 
efforts are met with the same unfailing 
response. We may not like him, but we 
must see him in whatever he does. The 
weekly critics have exhausted the lan- 
guage in explaining why, in setting forth 
his conscientious effort, his high aim, 
when they could not lay claim on his be- 
half either to artistic success or any legiti- 
mate claim to success. But a high aim 
is not enough to secure the strong and 
continual following which Mr. Irving 
undoubtedly possesses. There is some- 
thing, nay, much, in that heroic self-asser- 
tion which is so potent in this age, and in 
that pertinacious temperament which 
never relinquishes its claim, but which is 
capable of going on saying, “I am Sir 
Oracle,” even when all the dogs bark. 
This, and the excellence of all the proper- 
ties, the splendor of the spectacles which 
have come to be necessary to our present 
conception of the histrionic art, and last, 
though not least, the grace and attraction 
of Miss Terry, who, if somewhat weak in 
Shakespeare, is always so graceful, so 
harmonious, even in her mannerisms, 
have doubtless much to do with a success 
which, without being altogether unde- 
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served, is unquestionably much beyond 
the deserts of this actor as an individual. 
Mr. Irving, however, is but an illustration 
of one of the most curious peculiarities of 
public appreciation in our time, in which, 
as Mr. Puff says, “the unanimity is won- 
derful when they do agree.” 


From All The Year Round. 
IN THE FLORIDA PINE WOODS, 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART I. 


THE mail-car landed me at Bartow, a 
town of three hundred inhabitants, at eight 
P.M. The ride, or rather walk, through 
the sandy track from Tampa had lasted 
fifteen hours, and the distance accom- 
plished was not more than forty miles. 
We had come through only one settle- 
ment of any size, Shiloh; and but four col- 
lections of low-browed bungalows large 
enough to bear the name of town accord- 
ing to Florida standard. A continuous, 
bruising, bone-disjointing, jerking, temper- 
trying jaunt of forty miles through pine 
forest, with here and there a glade of 
savannah to the right or left, or a silver 
lake with a knot of long-legged cranes or 
a rosy flamingo or two in the low grass 
that bordered it; passing many an acre of 
rich orange-orchards, the trees golden with 
ripe fruit, and one tree in particular, with: 
its burden of five thousand oranges, which 
claims to be the largest in the state ; pass- 
ing fields of sugarcane, ready for the mill, 
and acres upon acres of land from which 
the pines had been burnt in rough and 
ready fashion, the black, charred stumps 
standing forth dolorously awaiting the 
time when the settler shall put his axe to 
their roots; until at last the sparse lights 
of Bartow flicker in the distance, and draw 
forth what little energy remains in the 
nearly exhausted team of mules that have 
plodded us through the final fifteen miles 
of our journey. We had had to provi- 
sion ourselves beforehand, eating our late 
breakfast and early dinner out of the pol- 
ished tins our good hotel-manager had 
provided at so much (indeed, at so very 
much) a head, and sucking fresh-picked 
oranges for dessert. But it was a terribly. 
long after-dinner interval before the 
chance of supper at Bartow. And the 
delicious aromatic breezes, that fanned us 
through the endless colonnades of pines, 
| had stimulated our appetites. We were, 
| therefore, very delighted to jump from 
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the car, and get within the whitewashed 
wooden fencing which was a distinguish- 
ing feature of Blount’s Hotel at Bartow. 

Mr. Blount himself as the leader of a 
party of ten men and women who had 
come forth into the night mist to welcome 
the mail, held the oil lamp which was to 
help him in greeting boarders for his ho- 
tel, if there were any; and, before I could 
jump down, the thing was flashed in my 
tace, with the inquiry, — 

“ Any fellah for me?” 

“That depends on you,” said I. “Are 
you Blount?” 

“I’m Blount,” was the reply; and then 
we all went into the house, while the 
mail-boy went on to the post-office with 
his copper-nailed mail-sacks. 

“No, no; I won’t hearken toa word 
about nothing, till you’ve filled your stom- 
ich!” protested Mr. Blount, in reply to 
my conventional inquiry about a single 
bed; and, with a flourish of his Jong, thin 
hand, he led me into the “saloon” (a 
roomy apartment of new wood, containing 
two long tables, and a number of chairs, 
but not a trace of other furniture or fit- 
ting), and there I saw my supper. 

Mr. Blount knew perfectly, he said, 
what an appetite the Tampa mail begot in 
the passengers it brought, and so he al- 
ways provided a heavy supper in readi- 
ness. 

There was cold beefsteak — each steak 
a regular square of some three inches by 
half an inch in thickness — cold tinned 
beef, and cold cabbage; cold bacon in 
cold liquor; cakes that were hot in the 
morning, but were now as cold as the 
bacon; butter and syrup. Only the cof- 
fee was hot; but the coffee was steaming. 
It was a magnificent banquet for a man 
who was in good form, and indisposed to 
carp at trivialities. 

“And I allers sits by to see ’em eat — 
it’s as good as a double supper,” said Mr. 
Blount, with his elbows on the table, jerk- 
ing his little goatee beard when he spoke, 
in the most comical manner. Mr. Blount 
was a tall, lean man, a little bowed in the 
back, with a thin, muscular nose, rather 
prominent than not, and a pair of dark, 
wide-awake eyes. He was past sixty, but 
well mellowed, and no doubt as strong in 
the arm as ever he had been. The men 
and women who had followed Mr. Blount 
to the mail buggy, grouped themselves 
picturesquely about the portal of the sa- 
loon, the women placed gallantly in front 
to see best; and all took as deep an inter- 





est in my knife and fork as myself or Mr. 
Blount. If I smiled at the door between | 


two mouthfuls, I always had several genial 
smiles in return, 

Bartow was forty miles from civilization 
at the time, and growing with difficulty, 
in spite of its delicious climate, good 
land, and the game in the woods all 
around it. Three months after my visit, 
the railway was within hail of Bartow, to 
the jubilation of real-estate dealers, Mr. 
Blount, and all others of the community; 
and there were three hotels where so lately 
Mr. Blount had had it all to himself. 

Well, supper over, I began to feel the 
effect of the diabolical bumpings and shak- 
ings of the mail car. I yearned for bed. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Blount, mark- 
ing up my first item on the score, which 
was to mount so ambitiously ere | left 
Bartow. “I'll see if we can give you a 
whole bed — there’s some halves, I know, 
and perhaps I’ll set two halves in a whole, 
and give you one o’ their empties!” 

“ Don’t forget clean sheets, then,” said 
I, after Mr. Blount, knowing by experi- 
ence how oddly and persistently conserv- 
ative outlying hotel-keepers are in the 
matter of bed linen. 

It was soon done as Mr. Blount had 
proposed. A gentleman from Kentucky, 
with a cough, was put alongside a rather 
piebald-looking Texas man with long hair, 
and I was to sleep in the Kentuckian’s 
bed. I could not help it if the latter gen- 
tleman looked evilly at me from out the 
crowd, when Mr. Blount made his plan 
known to the public; but it was a relief 
when he turned his ill-humor upon the 
Texas man, who seemed, for his part, 
quite ready to reciprocate it. If I was 
willing to pay my two dollars a day for 
accommodation, | deserved a bed to my- 
self. The others, not being English, were 
not so particular, and so were charged 
only one dollar. It is the same all over 
Florida. 

The bedroom was really quite luxurious 
in comparison with the saloon. It con- 
tained ail requisites, and a quantity of 
lumber, which was spread about with con- 
summate art, to deceive the rough Ameri- 
can mind into belief that it was furniture. 
There were bookshelves, moreover, con- 
taining Washington reports, and a num- 
ber of schoolbooks. A stuffed wild cat 
(not too well stuffed, either), on a wooden 
perch over my bedstead, I could have 
spared, especially when I found that the 
moon gradually got up in the night and 
shone on the wildcat’s eyes. And there 
were a good dozen of fine, ripe oranges 
which the gentleman from Kentucky had 
provided, from the hotel grove, for his 
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enjoyment during the night; all of which 
I regarded as legitimately, if involuntarily, 
bequeathed to me. 

Oh the delight of a soft mattress after 
the fifteen hours’ jolt! I revelled in the 
luxury of it for many minutes; until 1 
thought I would tempt sleep in my usual 
way, with a book in my hands. For this 
purpose an American geography manual, 
laudably dogs’-eared, offered itself to me. 
I was curious about the estimate formed 
by an American of our British progress 
and social virtues, remembering as I did, 
from my own schooldays, Mr. Cornwell’s 
celebrated and scathing geographical as- 
sertions about the Americans — that they 
have “an overweening opinion of them- 
selves.” But I found nothing to compare 
with.our own geographer’s severity. The 
book said of Great Britain that it “is one 
of the most important States in the world, 
and surpasses every other in its manu- 
factures and commerce,” and that “the 
intelligence, enterprise, and industry of 
its inhabitants are nowhere equalled, ex- 
cept in the United States.” Again, that 
“though luxury and corruption exist to a 
considerable extent in certain portions of 
English society, the mass of the people 
are distinguished for sound morals.” 
And that “the Scotch are well educated, 
and are, perhaps, the most moral and reli- 
gious people in Europe.” All which was 
so very true that it soon sent me to sleep. 

About an hour after sunrise, I awoke to 
find the room flooded with rich light from 
the “ god of day,” who rose magnificently, 
unobstructed by the flimsiest of clouds. 
Bartow people think something extraor- 
dinary will happen when they have a dull 
day ; blue sky, soothing breezes, and warm 
sun are matters of fact for some three 
hundred and sixty days in the year; and 
it is as comfortable to sit on the wooden 
steps of a store in December as in July. 

Ding, dong. The first breakfast bell 
began to ring before I was fully aware of 
my location, and a minute later in walked 
the bell-ringer himself, a grey-headed 
Irishman from Limerick, with plenty of 
sad-tinted wit in him, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, 

“I thought as I’d see if ye was willing 
to get up —some lies a day after coming 
from Tampa,” said the man, with not the 
ghost of a regret for his ill-timed and un- 
announced entrance. 

“Tell me,” said I, “who are in the 
house, and what is going on in Bartow. 
You can talk while I wash.” 

“Arrah ! and do ye wash every morning 
now, really?” asked the Irishman. “Eh! 





but I reckon you don’t do the water carry- 
ing, my boy; else ye’d be afther not wast- 
ing a drop, and making it all do twice. 
There’s a chap from the old counthry in 
number four as is clean enough to goin a 
pulpit, and he’s made one jugful last three 
days — the jewel!” 

“What are town lots selling at?” I 
asked, to interrupt him. 

“Town lots, is it?” and the chamber- 
man dropped the bearing of a menial, and 
became at once an acute, small-eyed man 
of business. ‘ Wal, I’ve some neat hun- 
dred-yard squares in Church Street, I’d 
part with for a dollar a square yard.” 

“Thank you; and now go, there’s a 
good man,” said I. 

It is a maxim that one should never 
judge by appearances. This Irish filler 
and emptier of bedroom jugs, who slept 
on a hard palliasse outside my door, in 
the passage, and was eternally lamenting 
his exile from the ‘poor old counthry,” 
owned land within a brief hour’s walk of 
the hotel, worth thousands of dollars. He 
did not go away at once, but, reassuming 
the confidential, servant manner, whis- 
pered the item of news which was to thrill 
all Bartow in the course of the morning. 

“The major’s dead —rest his soul. 
There'll be a fine buryin’ to-morrow.” 

Then he left me for the tenants of the 
next room, to whom he immediately dis- 
burthened himself in like manner. 

“The major’s dead—rest his soul. 
There'll be a fine buryin’ to-morrow.” 

I found Bartow to be a charming little 
settlement, cut out of the forest. North, 
south, east, and west, the pines and cy- 
press hedged it in. There was a broad 
main street, outlined with tolerable dis- 
tinctness, and two or three embryonic 
side streets, speedily truncated by the 
pine woods. Mr. Blount’s hotel stood by 
itself at one end of the chief street; then 
came a gap of some five dozen yards, and 
another wooden house; another gap, and 
another house; and soon. Nor were the 
houses inaline. They rambled in a zig- 
zag to the farthest, at the other extremity 
of the city, which bordered the primeval 
forest. But they were all built on piles, 
so that the borough surveyor of the future 
may, at comparatively little cost, make the 
borough symmetrical. Some of the tene- 
ments rose in the midst of a small orange- 
orchard, notably Mr. Blount’s hotel; but 
the habit was one to be discouraged, inas- 
much as it might give visitors a wrong 
idea of the value of land in the heart of 
the city. The houses were nearly all 
snowy white with green window-shutters. 
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At each end of the city was a brand- 
new church, so dazzling in its coat of 
whitewash that the eye cowered before it, 
and with a gay, green, diamond-shaped 
tower forthe bell. The Episcopal church 
was in the west end of Bartow, the Bap- 
tist church in the east, and the length of 
the city was between them. Within a 
stone’s throw of the Episcopal church 
was the one drinking-saloon of the city, 
two or three excellent general stores, a 
drug store, the black residence of a fam- 
ily of darkies, surrounded by a noble or- 
ange-orchard, the city slaughter-house, 
and the city gaol. This last I took fora 
lonely summer-house, until I noticed its 
iron-studded door and barred windows. 
It would hold perhaps ten miscreants, 
seeing that the windows were unglazed — 
else three would be enough, supposing 
they were not also condemned to suffoca- 
tion. And with very little extraneous aid, 
five strong villains might get the entire 
prison-house upon their shoulders, and 
march off with it into the woods. But it 
is said that a man must be very depraved 
before he can get the town marshal to 
sentence him toa term of imprisonment; 
the good citizens of Bartow would rather 
make a private purse for the sinner, and 
whisper him to move on to a place which 
can afford to keep lazy police officials, 
and find victualling for prisoners into the 
bargain. 

But if Bartow was ordinarily happy 
and light of tongue, it was not so on this 
particular morning. Every one had known 
the major, and his loss was like the loss 
of arelation. I stopped at a low shed in 
the heart of the city, where a few shav- 
ings before the door betokened it to bea 
carpenter’s shop. Several well-tanned, 
thin-cheeked men were chatting earnestly 
with the carpenter, who looked, I thought, 
very consequential. 

* What wood ’Il it be?” asked one of 
the idlers; and then, turning, they ac- 
costed me in the remarkably polite and 
engaging way common to Southerners 
who detect an Englishman in their city; 
and the speaker added for my information: 
“It’s Major P , poor man! he died this 
morning, and we’re going to bury him!” 

**Yes; so I should suppose,” said I, a 
little absently. It is somewhat embar- 
rassing, until you are thoroughly used to 
it, to be quite cordial with men, howso- 
ever genial themselves, whom you know 
to be determined to draw a dollar or two 
from your pocket ere they lose sight of 
you. “It’s a hot climate,” I added, ob- 
serving that they stiffened a little. 








“YI guess pine would serve,” said the 
carpenter, who showed less interest in me, 
and therefore gained my esteem on the 
spot. 

“ Will you stay for the burying ?” asked 
one of the men, smiling sweetly. ‘ You’d 
like to look round, no doubt, sir; and my 
buggy is quite at your service — it is, in- 
deed, sir.” 

“You are extremely kind,” said I. I 
knew the gentleman to be a land-agent by 
the style of his offer, which was else un- 
exceptionable. ‘ But ] should judge our 
friend here — ” indicating the carpenter — 
“has had very few coffins to make 
since “ ; 

“ Three since I come, and that’s five 
year back, and the last a fall ago,” said 
the carpenter severely, like a professor of 
Statistics. 

“No doubt it is felt a great deal,” said I. 

“ Felt?) Why, sir, you’d never know it 
to be the same place. There’s singing, 
and laughing, and joking all the day 
through in Bartow. It’s the best-behaved, 
most religious, and jolliest little city south 
of Jatitude twenty-eight.” 

This from the buggy gentleman. I 
smiled, nodded, and left them to settle 
about the poor major’s coffin. 

Returning to the hotel, I discovered 
Mr. Blount in his shirt-sleeves turning 
over the pages of his visitors’ book —it 
was a huge volume, calculated to last un- 
til A.D. 1900, unless Bartow grew prodi- 
giously fast. 

“I’m jest a-looking,” he said with a 
kind smile of recognition, ‘ter see when 
poor Major P—— come these parts. He 
were a fine figger of a man when fust I 
see him, an’ he ain’t a sight changed till 
yesterday. Eh, dear me—all flesh is 
grass!” 

“ And talking of grass, Mr. Blount, why 
does the municipality allow so much to 
grow in the main street?” 

I was curious about this, though the 
effect was very pleasing. 

“ Don’t jest, sir,” said Mr. Blount, push- 
ing his iron spectacles over his forehead, 
and peering at me doubtfully ; “ but if you 
be solemn, why, it’s to give the beasts a 
picking on to Kissimmee. It saves leav- 
ing the highway, it does.” 

Crash, crash, crash! a series of con- 
tinuous crashes, in fact, outside, on the 
white boaraed promenade which con- 
nected the front of Blount’s hotel with the 
back, like a tunnel. 

“It’s them boys and gells,” remarked 
Mr. Blount with a deep sigh; “I can’t 
make ’em recognize as we harn’t lost a 
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settler — a gentleman settler, too — since 
last fall. They will have their fun; and, 
gracious, sir, 1 aint a point sure as they 
ain’t doing the prudentest course possi- 
ble.” 

“T think so,” said I, and going outside 
I saw seven of the inmates of Blount 
House careering up and down on roller 
skates in a most ungainly fashion — four 
young women (ages from sixteen to forty) 
and three young men (one an Italian, 
whose effusive courtesies were positive 
nectar to the American ladies). The ex- 
ercise was admirable, considered in itself ; 
but, personally, 1 thought a thermometer 
that marked seventy something in the 
coolest part of the house quite sufficient 
exercise. The ladies were buxom, full- 
lunged, free-mannered, hearty, and wore 
very short skirts. Thus they were pre- 
pared for tumbles at very little inconven- 
ience to themselves, and tumble they did 
remarkably. One of them was always 
down, and when one fell the others roared 
with laughter, and all seemed endeavoring 
to pick her up to their manifest peril like- 
wise. But of course the prostrate one 
would not think of being lifted to her feet 
by one of herownsex. Ohdearno! She 
lay and giggled discordantly in a condi- 
tion of seething good-humor until one of 
the men volunteered to help her, and then 
she pulled him over if she could, and, like 
a Phoenix, rose on his ruins roaring with 
merriment. 

** Come and have a Jark, sir,” cried one 
of the young women to me when I had 
joined in their laughter, which it was im- 
possible not to feel was contagious. It 
was the young woman of forty, my pride 
was ill-natured enough to notice. 

“No, thank you,” said I; “you look 
very jolly, though, and if I hadn’t a head- 
ache and feverish symptoms, I would cer- 
tainly have a turn myself.” 

They laughed in the most amiable man- 
ner, and accepted my excuses, which were 
genuine. So genuine, indeed, that in self- 
defence I went forthwith into the sandy 
garden of the hotel, and taking the orange- 
rake, secured from the upper branches of 
the finest tree, a brace of plump, russet- 
spotted golden fruit. 

“It’s arule of the house,” Mr. Blount 
had impressed on me that morning, “that 
visitors eats all the oranges they fancies 
without charge. I had a gentleman from 
Savannah who ate fifty a day. Well, I 
couldn’t do with many like he. But, in 
moderation, mister — in moderation, you 
may go it.” 

And very delicious, sweet-juiced fruit 





they were. Our Mediterranean and Span- 
ish fruit will not hold a candle to a Florida 
orange, eaten from the tree. In Bartow, 
oranges were a drugat thistime. Trans- 
port was too costly to make them market- 
able. Indeed, the nigger who owned a 
prolific orchard nearly opposite Blount 
House manured his land with thousands 
of fruit, worth in New York or Philadel- 
phia five cents each. 

Dinner was a very serious meal in 
Blount House that day. I am inclined to 
think that this meal is a serious one at all 
times in the States, but in Bartow, with 
Major P.’s death over us like the canopy 
of a catafalque, it was terribly solemn. 
The “girls” waited on us. They were 
deft-handed young women, but very heavy 
of foot, and their incessant perambulation 
between the kitchen and the saloon was a 
mild “clog chorus” in itself. But what 
they lacked in experience and polish as 
waiters they made up in goodness of 
heart, and it was completely winning to 
be pressed by one of the four after the 
other to take “just a pinch more cab- 
bage,” “a pin’s-head of fat,’’ or “a tater,” 
the entreaty always ending with a “ Do, 
mister!” which was irresistible to some 
of the American men. The young women 
were by no means to be signalled for or 
ordered about like hotel waiting-men in 
the old country. No, indeed. A flicker 
of imperiousness in the eye of a man would 
have stifled the warmth of their hearts, 
and made them pout and look sulky, and 
probably the dear creatures would have 
let such a man whistle for some of his 
dinner. It was the thing to smile your 
very sweetest at one of the “girls,” or 
vaguely over your shoulder in a manner 
agreeable to the consciousness of which- 
ever of them first noticed you, and then, 
when you were cared for, to smile back 
with all the gratitude you could condense 
into a single look. The old boarders — 
sly fishes! — had never a glum shadow 
upon them from soup to coffee, and they 
were simply besieged with attentions. 
But, on the whole, it was as monosyllabic 
a dinner as any one could desire or repre- 
hend. Mr. Blount stood, with a keen eye 
ranging up and down the table, carving, 
at its head; and it was a mercy the good 
man had plenty of strength in his arms. 
The hunch of beef could not have been 
tougher if it had been cut from a twenty- 
year-old cab-horse. Watching him re- 
minded one inevitably of an industrious 
carpenter trying to saw through an obsti- 
nate knot in his beam, and he hissed like 
an ostler over the job. 
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After dinner there was much quiet talk 
in the corridor of the hotel, varied by in- 
roads now and again upon the oranges in 
the orchard. The editor of the Bartow 
Lnformani called to ask my opinion of 
Bartow, which came out almost verbatim 
in the next number of the /zformantz, no 
doubt greatly to the profit and informa- 
tion of the inhabitants. Three land- 
agents and attorneys looked in for orders, 
and with offers of buggies for inspecting 
the country within five, ten, or twenty 
miles of Bartow. The postmaster came 
to see if Mr. Blount could give him change 
for a quarter-dollar; he had been asked 
for a ten-cent stamp, and on the strength 
of it was well assured that Bartow’s hal- 
cyon days were at hand. The boy from 
the drug-store presented a petition from 
his master for an egg, if one was to be 
had — vain hope! Mr. Blount said that 
eggs were worth a fabulous number of 
cents apiece just then, and that a recent 
number of the /zformant had contained 
many paragraphs about the unprecedented 
behavior of the Bartow hens of late, and 
lastly, when the sun had gone behind the 
western pines, and a vivid yellow glow 
had bespread itself about the city, betoken- 
ing the coming of night, the supper-bell 
sounded gleefully. We had wasted an en- 
tire afternoon in idle chitchat. But then 
life in Bartow contains nothing more 
wearing than this, from January Ist to 
December 3Ist. 

“ Try to be well enough for the funeral, 
sir—now do. It'll be such a sight,” said 
one of the girls (not the forty-year-old 
one this time), when I had shaken her 
warmly by the hand and wished her good- 
night. 

Funeral, indeed! Why, I felt bad 
enough to be ready for my own funeral, 
let alone the poor major’s. And I attrib- 
uted much of my feverish restlessness that 
night to the abominable cat over my bed- 
head; its eyes, with the moon upon them, 
were like twin lanterns. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DANGERS OF THE INDIAN JUNGLE, 
THE accounts published from time to 
time by the government of India, showing 
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tions of the government of India are inade- 


quate for the purpose. The latest return 
published in the Gazette tells the truly 
awful tale, that in the year 1883 upwards 
of twenty-two thousand lives were lost 
from the above-mentioned causes. Nor 
can the returns rendered by district offi- 
cers be considered as altogether complete 
or satisfactory, for, owing to the apathy of 
the natives of India and the almost univer- 
sal belief among them of the “decrees of 
fate,” many cases of death by snake-bite 
are never reported, and altogether escape 
the notice of the authorities. Then, 
again, it should be remembered that the 
government returns which give the num- 
ber of deaths attributable to snakes and 
wild beasts, only include cases in British 
India, leaving altogether unrecorded the 
mortality from the same causes in large 
independent states, such as Jeypore, 
Gwalior, Rewah, and many others. 
Moreover, the British system of keeping 
down wild beasts and noxious reptiles 
does not obtain in these large tracts 
of territory under independent rajahs. 
There, natives are not encouraged by re- 
wards to make the destruction of tigers, 
panthers, and others of the felide —as 
also cobras and other deadly snakes —a 
genuine pursuit and means of gaining a 
livelihood. Thus it comes to pass that in 
out-of-the-way parts, away from our juris- 
diction, the loss of life from the above- 
mentioned causes shows little or no dimi- 
nution, but remains very much as in the 
days of old before we acquired India. 
Among the wild animals figuring in the 
list as destructive to human life, the tiger 
naturally holds a prominent place; the 
deaths of no fewer than nine hundred and 
eighty-five human beings are laid to his 
charge; and yet the animal, if left unmo- 
lested and not provoked in any way, will 
seldom attack human beings. The truth 
is, tigers, as a rule, are cowards, only too 
willing to slink away on the approach of 
man. In former years — speaking chiefly 
of our own territories in British India— 
when tigers were much more common than 
they are nowadays, man-eaters were by no 
means rare. It was in those times noth- 
ing uncommon to hear of highroads 
stopped, large tracts of country left un- 
cultivated, villages deserted, and per- 
mitted to fall to ruin, owing to the ravages 
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is sent in search of the marauder, and 
eventually the animal is killed, either by 
the rifle of an English sportsman, or by 
the matchlock of some local shikarie. 

How, then, it will naturally be asked, if 
man-eaters are so rare, does it come to 
pass that nearly a thousand unfortunate 
creatures lose their lives in a single year 
by tigers? In the first place, although 
man-eating tigers are now fortunately 
rare, yet there can be no doubt that the 
tiger when suddenly come upon in his lair, 
or met accidentally face to face when on 
the move, will, on the spur of the moment 
— more from fear, probably, than any- 
thing else — strike down any one barring 
his way, and pass swiftly on. Casualties 
of this kind often occur in wooded parts 
of the country. A tigress with young is 
especially dangerous, and will often furi- 
ously attack any one approaching the spot 
where the cubs are. 

Again, cattle-keepers, or gwad//as as 
they are termed in Bengal, often lose 
their lives by courageously exposing them- 
selves when endeavoring to rescue some 
one of their charges from the clutches of 
the destroyer. At such times the tiger is 
especially dangerous. He has probably 
tasted blood, and often will not surrender 
his prey without a struggle. Should a 
body of men keeping close together ap- 
proach him as he crouches growling be- 
hind the bullock he has dragged to the 
ground, he will sometimes slowly and re- 
luctantly beat a retreat; but often ren- 
dered furious by a shower of sticks and 
stones cast at him and by the shouts of his 
daring assailants, he charges out with 
flashing eye and a roar of rage, and strikes 
down one or more of his assailants. 

A prevalent cause of death occasioned 
by snake-bites, etc., is the almost univer- 
sal habit among the poorer classes of na 
tives of travelling by night during the hot- 
weather months. It is exceptional to 
meet with a cobra during the daytime; 
but after sunset reptiles sally forth in 
search of food. A _ native, generally 
speaking, walks barefooted, or wears only 
a low shoe, which affords no protection to 
the ankle or leg. In the darkness, he 
treads upon or touches some deadly 
snake, is immediately bitten, and proba- 
bly before daylight, lies a corpse by the 
roadside. 

The same reckless custom of passing 
after sunset through jungles inhabited by 
all kinds of wild beasts, is, though in a 
less degree, a constant source of danger, 
frequently ending in death. It has al- 
ready been remarked that the tiger, if left 





unmolested, will seldom interfere with 
man, but more often, when disturbed in 
the daytime, will slink off with a surly 
growl of fear. This rule, however, cer- 
tainly does not hold good with equal force 
after nightfall. Then wild animals are all 
on the prowl after prey, and they seem to 
be perfectly aware of the advantage they 
possess over human beings of a vision 
specially adapted by nature to penetrate 
the pitchy darkness of the night. Not 
only, therefore, is there a greater proba- 
bility of travellers meeting with dangerous 
animals when passing through the forest 
after sunset, but the tiger and his com- 
rades of the jungle are then bolder and 
more to be feared; and though the tiger 
be a coward at heart, yet, under cover of 
darkness, and perhaps pinched with hun- 
ger, the sound of voices in the dead still- 
ness of. the night entices the brute to 
approach the roadway; and a string of 
defenceless natives, passing within a few 
yards of his lurking-place, still further 
awakens his evil instincts. The tempta- 
tion proves too great, and with a bound, he 
springs upon one of the hapless travellers 
and carries off his shrieking victim. 

We are told in the Gazette, that in the 
year 1883, no fewer than forty-seven thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-eight head 
of cattle were devoured by wild animals ; 
and there can be no doubt that the tiger 
is extremely mischievous in this respect, 
and in consequence lays a very severe tax 
on natives inhabiting villages bordering 
upon large forests or anywhere near to his 
stronghold. A pair of royal tigers will 
probably kill and devour from ten to twelve 
bullocks of large size within a month’s 
time; anda tigress with two or three nearly 
full-grown cubs is still more destructive. 
The latter, not content with pulling down 
cattle for food, will often, out of pure mis- 
chief, destroy two and three at a time. 

There are tigers which live almost en- 
tirely on large game, such as deer and 
wild pigs, seldom approaching villages or 
the haunts of man; but, unfortunately, 
the great majority depend almost entirely 
on cattle for food; and this is not to be 
wondered at. The ruminants of the for- 
est are timid, restless creatures, ever on 
the lookout against danger, so that it hap- 
pens constantly that, in spite of the crafty, 
noiseless approach of their striped enemy, 
he is discovered ere he can creep to within 
springing distance. The tiger, however, 
is cften more successful when lying in wait 
bard by some pool of water in the jungles. 
After a long, hot day, towards nightfall, 
deer, parched with thirst, are often impa- 
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tient to reach the precious water, and in- 
cautiously approach without perceiving 
their hidden enemy. 

But the tiger soon discovers that he can 
provide himself with food with far less 
trouble and exertion by preying on cattle. 
Not only is stalking them an easy task 
when the herd is grazing on the outskirts 
of the jungle, but often —unlike deer, 
which bound away almost immediately on 
discovering their lurking enemy —a herd 
of cattle will stand spellbound, paralyzed 
with fear, their whole attention fixed upon 
the striped marauder grovelling along the 
ground and rapidly approaching to within 
springing distance. Then, when too late 
to make their escape, the foolish creatures 
turn to fly; but with a bound, the tiger is 
upon them, and seizing a victim in his 
terrible grip, brings it to the ground, and 
kills it with one wrench of his powerful 
jaws. 

The Asiatic lion, from certain charac- 
teristics, such as the almost total want of 
a mane in the male, and its smaller size, 
was formerly held to be of a different spe- 
cies from the lion of Africa; but natural- 
ists are now inclined to consider the two 
animals identical. Little is known of the 
habits of the Indian lion, and except in 
Cutch, Guzerat, and one or two other 
spots in the Bombay presidency, it has 
become extremely rare. Sportsmen who 
have met with and shot the animal de- 
scribe it as dangerous when wounded and 
followed up; but, like the tiger, unless 
provoked, the Indian lion almost invaria- 
bly endeavors to make off on being dis- 
turbed. Nor does the animal appear to 
be nearly so bold and dangerous after 
nightfall, as is the case with the African 
lion. Acrouching lion in long grass or 
bushes, even in comparatively bare, open 
ground, is more difficult to distinguish 
than the tiger, on account of the tawny 
hide exactly matching the color of the 
surroundings. It may be here mentioned 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
male lion in its wild state carries the long, 
flowing mane that we see in specimens 
shut up incages. The lion often inhabits 
dense, thorny thickets; and his mane, 
from constant “combing” and wear and 
tear when passing through prickly bushes, 
becomes shortened in a measure, and 
wants the flowing luxuriance of hair so 
marked in our caged specimens. The 
Indian lion, though an inveterate cattle- 
killer like his striped brother, seldom, if 
ever, takes to devouring human beings. 

The panther and leopard both in a 
great measure bear a similar character to 





the royal tiger; they seldom will attack 
man, unless provoked, driven to bay, or 
wounded, when, like all the larger felidz, 
they become highly dangerous, and lives 
are often lost in their pursuit on foot. In- 
stances now and again occur of both these 
animals showing unusual ferocity and tak- 
ing to man-killing; but fortunately this 
habit is exceptional. The panther of cen- 
tral India—a large, powerful beast — is 
held to be, by many experienced sports- 
men, as also by native hunters, a more 
dangerous animal to cope with than the 
tiger ; and both panther and leopard ascend 
trees with facility, a power fortunately de- 
nied to the tiger. 

Not many years ago, an officer seated 
in a tree in company with a native fired at 
a panther passing below, wounding the 
creature severely. The panther sprang 
up the stem of the tree, dragged the un- 
fortunate sportsman down to the ground, 
mauling him so dreadfully that he died 
soon after; and then actually ascended 
the tree a second time and killed the 
shikarie. 

The panther, like the tiger, is direfully 
mischievous in killing cattle; and the 
leopard continually harries the flocks and 
herds of the villagers, often taking up its 
abode within a few hundred yards of the 
houses. Since the time of the Indian 
Mutiny. when the country was disarmed, 
leopards have greatly increased in many 
parts, more especially in our hill territo- 
ries. In former days, almost every vil- 
lage possessed two or three guns; now, 
however, only certain individuals bearing 
a license from the authorities carry fire- 
arms, and in consequence, wild animals 
are not sufficiently killed down. 

The leopard is particularly addicted to 
carrying off dogs. The animal will sel- 
dom face a powerful dog in the open; but 
by creeping up unperceived and waiting 
for a favorable opportunity, it suddenly 
takes the dog at a disadvantage, fastening 
on to its neck, and seldom quitting its 
hold till the strength of its victim is ex- 
hausted. In spite of broad iron collars 
garnished with spikes for a protection, 
large-sized, valuable sheep-dogs are very 
often carried off by leopards in the valleys 
of the Himalaya. 

Included in our Indian carnivora are 
three species of bears. Two of these, the 


'brown and Himalayan black bear, are 
| confined to our northern hill regions. The 
|third species (Ursus Jlabiatus) is only 


found in the plains of India, or rather in 


| our lower ranges of hills, for it is found in 
; the Neilgherries of Madras. The last- 
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named species never eats flesh, subsisting 
chiefly on wild fruit, various roots, grain, 
termites, and honey; but the two Hima- 
layan species undoubtedly occasionally 
kill sheep, goats, and cows, and devour 
the flesh. 

A number of deaths are annually laid to 
the charge of the bear tribe. Woodcut- 
ters are often brought in terribly torn and 
disfigured. Sometimes individual cases 
occur when the bear attacks a man with- 
out the slightest provocation. Ashe-bear 
with cubs is perhaps more jealous of hu- 
man beings approaching her young than 
any other quadruped. She will at such 
times furiously attack and pursue any .one 
coming near to her whelps, often inflict- 
ing terrible wounds with her teeth and 
claws; but mzever, as we so constantly 
read, does she, on coming to close quar- 
ters, attempt to Aug or squeeze a man in 
her powerful grasp. 

Though in general nocturnal, all three 
species of the Indian bear will sometimes 
be met with in the daytime, more espe- 
cially during the rainy season, when the 
grass and jungle grow thick and matted. 
At such times, in out-of-the-way spots 
where the forest remains undisturbed, the 
Himalayan black bear will be met with 
searching for acorns below clumps of 
oak-trees, or amidst the branches gather- 
ing the fruit; and just before nightfall, a 
black, shuffling object will sometimes be 
met with on the public road. But, as a 
rule, if left alone, a bear will seldom mo- 
lest a human being. 

One other animal of the carnivora, the 
bhérid, or “Indian wolf,’ has to be 
noted to complete the list, and this animal 
justly carries a bad reputation for destroy- 
ing life. There is something peculiarly 
horrible in the character of the Indian 
wolf, He hardly ever will face a man or 
a woman, but makes children his chief 
prey. In some of our northern provinces, 
more especially Oude and parts of Rohil- 
kund, as also throughout the north-western 
provinces of Bengal, the loss of life from 
wolves is terribly great. Unlike the larger 
felidz, which are all nocturnal in habits, 
the wolf — which belongs to the canide 
family — constantly wanders about in 
search of prey in the daytime. At night 
young children are often taken from their 
beds, or when lying asleep in the open 
air. It is the habit of the animal to lie in 
wait in some patch of sugarcane or In- 
dian corn in close proximity to a village. 
There the fell brute bides his time, watch- 
ing a party of poor naked urchins at play, 
till presently one of the group strays from 





his comrades and approaches near to the 
crouching foe. There is asudden cry, and 
a glimpse of a brown object making off. 
Buta rescue is seldom effected in time, 
for the wolf generally destroys his victim 
before assistance can be rendered. 

J. H. B. 


From The Daily Telegraph, May 9. 
DEATH OF LORD DUDLEY. 


“THIS morning died, at Norwood, the 
Earl of Dudley, aged fifty-two. A rela- 
tive, the Reverend Mr. Ward, succeeds to 
the title of Lord Ward, with four thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and about eighty 
thousand a year is lefttohis son.” Such is 
the entry made by Mr. Thomas Raikes in 
his “ Journal” on March 6, 1833, and now 
the son, mentioned in this passage, has 
followed his eccentric predecessor, John 
William, fourth Viscount Ednam, of Rox- 
burghshire, and Earl of Dudley, of Dudley 
Castle, to the tomb. The nobleman who, 
in 1833, breathed his last in a private asy- 
lum at Norwood, was never married, and 
upon his decease the title of Lord Ward 
descended to his second cousin, the Rev- 
erend William Humble Ward, who did 
not long live to enjoy it. He died in 
1835, when his son—the nobleman who 
expired last Thursday — succeeded, as 
Lord Ward, to one of the noblest fortunes 
in the United Kingdom, of which he has 
been in possession for exactly fifty years. 
Assuming —and the estimate is a low one 
— that his income has averaged one hun- 
dred thousand pounds per annum for half 
a century, it will be seen that at least five 
millions sterling must have passed through 
his hands. In the year when the coal 
famine was raging with great intensity, it 
was currently reported that the late Lord 
Dudley was in receipt of an income — 
derived from his coal and iron mines in 
Staffordshire — which amounted to not 
much less than one million of pounds in 
that single twelvemonth. On January 5, 
1838, it was announced that the trustees 
of Lord Ward, a minor, had purchased 
the Worcestershire property of the late 
Lord Foley for the sum of eight hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds. “This 
step,” adds Mr. Raikes, “is the only 
method by which a sufficient fortune could 
be secured to the present Lord Foley, 
whose first object was to pay all his fa- 
ther’s debts. The family seat at Witley 
Court is now gone, and the name which 
was endeared to the country through many 
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generations of Foleys will now be known 
only by recollection. It isa melancholy 
spectacle, this uprooting of a wealthy and 
highly respected family.” The Lord Fo- 
ley through whose lavish expenditure, 
chiefly upon the turf, Witley Court came 
into the market died in April, 1833. ‘“ The 
unbounded hospitality and generosity of 
his nature,” wrote one of his oldest friends, 
“brought him into pecuniary difficulties 
which embittered the latter years of his 
life, and anxiety of mind contributed to 
make his last illness fatal. He was of a 
noble and princely disposition, a kind, 
affectionate parent, and a warm friend.” 
Before the purchase of Witley Court in 
1838 by the trustees of the Lord Dudley 
who died last Thursday the Wards had 
long been in possession of valuable min- 
eral property in the neighborhood of the 
borough of Dudley, in Staffordshire. 
Frances, the granddaughter of the last 
Lord Sutton of Dudley, carried this prop- 
erty by marriage into the family of Hum- 
ble Ward, who had acquired a large for- 
tune as goldsmith to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the wife of Charles I. “ From this 
marriage,” says the author of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s “ Handbook for Staffordshire,” “is 
descended in the male line the present 
family, ennobled by the name of Dudley, 
which has ever been famous for uniting 
the industry of commerce with the dignity 
of ancient birth, and has long been cele- 
brated in the ranks of ironmasters. In- 
deed, there are few establishments so 
largely and successfully carried on as 
the Earl of Dudley’s ironworks and col- 
lieries.” 

It will be seen that the great and 
wealthy nobleman who has just closed his 
earthly career was, as Horace Walpole 
puts it, “welcomed by fortune with both 
hands full when he came into the world.” 
He was born on March 27, 1817, and for 
the last forty or fifty years no nobleman 
was better known to Londoners, first as 
Lord Ward, and then as Lord Dudley, 
then the owner of Witley Court in Worces- 
tershire, of Himley Hall — near Dudley — 
in Staffordshire, of Crogen in Merioneth- 
shire, of Ednam in Roxburghshire, and of 
Dudley House, one of the most desirable 
mansions in Park Lane. The two great 
English universities have often numbered 
young noblemen of princely wealth among 
their undergraduates, but few, if any, 
members of the aristocracy were ever 
surrounded by greater pomp and circum- 
stance than Lord Dudley when he matric- 
ulated at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1836. 
He was then in possession of the magnifi- 
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cent fortune bequeathed to him by the 
accomplished but eccentric Earl of Dud- 
ley, who had been under-secretary for 
foreign affairs to Mr. Canning, and suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Foreign 
Office upon Mr. Canning’s death in 1827. 
Never was there a Cabinet minister of 
whom more quaint stories were told than 
of the Earl of Dudley, who quitted office 
forever in 1828. After committing many 
harmless extravagancies, he was ordered 
by Sir Henry Halford in 1832 to be put 
under the charge of a keeper. “ Here,” 
writes one of his contemporaries in that 
year, “is a man with high rank and char- 
acter, of cultivated talents, with a colossal 
fortune, courted in society, surrounded 
with every means for conferring and 
receiving happiness, the most enviable 
position perhaps that life offers —and 
what is the result?” For some years his 
reason was trembling in the balance be- 
fore it finally gave way, and his caustic 
humor often found vent through the cloud 
which was gradually overshadowing his 
intellect. It was related of him that one 
night he was sitting next to an Austrian 
lady at a London dinner party, who com- 
mented with sarcastic severity upon the 
“infamous manner” in which English 
ladies spoke French. ‘“ You forget, ma- 
dame,” rejoined Lord Dudley, with a per- 
fect accent, “that we have not enjoyed 
the advantage of having the French twice 
in possession of our capital.” To the 
admirers of Sir Walter Scott, when he 
broke down financially in 1825, Lord Dud- 
ley greatly endeared himself by gener- 
ously exclaiming, “If every one to whom 
his novels and poems have given pleasure 
would send him sixpence, Sir Walter 
would soon be richer than Rothschild him- 
self.” The range and cultivation of Lord 
Dudley’s versatile intellect may be gauged 
by any one who turns to his “ Private 
Correspondence with Dr. Coplestone,” 
the Bishop of Llandaff, which was pub- 
lished in 1841. It was his custom to 
enter White’s Club in the afternoon, and 
to soliloquize aloud about the members 
whom he found there. His favorite New- 
foundland dog followed him into the room 
—a violation of the club’s rules, which, 
however, no one thought of enforcing 
against so harmless and eccentric a mem- 
ber. “Fido mio,” he would exclaim, tak- 
ing his pet’s head between his hands, 
“they say that dogs have no souls, but 
what do you and I think about the soul of 
Lord ——, who is seated over yonder?” 
Upon one occasion he met Lord Allen at 
White’s, about seven o’clock, and asked 
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him to dinner. On arriving in Park Lane 
Lord Allen found himself 2éte-d-¢éte with 
his noble host. When the dinner was 
over, and he returned to the club, Lord 
Allen reported that Lord Dudley spoke a 
little to his servant, and a great deal to 
his dog, but said nothing to his guest. 

In the Lord Dudley who has just ex- 
pired, there were many points of resem- 
blance to his singular predecessor. Both 
were endowed by nature with an admira- 
ble intellect and with exquisite taste, and 
in both cases —to use the fine expres- 
sion applied by Sir Walter Scott to Dean 
Swift, “the stage darkened before the 
curtain fell.” Twenty or thirty years 
ago, there was no nobleman in London 
whose presence was more widely known 
than that of the late Lord Dudley. The 
Italian Opera numbered him among its 
staunchest and most generous supporters, 
and the town rang with stories of the 
magnificent presents of jewellery which 
he gave to ladies of high rank whom he 
regarded with favor, When some rare 
picture, or some choice objet de vertu, to 
which he chanced to take a fancy, came 
into the market, other bidders soon found 
that it was useless to oppose the Earl of 
Dudley. He was one of the small group 
of noblemen and gentlemen, which also 
included Lord Granville and the late Dr. 
Quin, by whom the Coventry Club — now 
the St. James’s — was started, in opposi- 
tion to White’s. Ata later date, Lord 
Dudley conceived a sudden liking for 
making heavy bets upon horse-races, and 
it delighted him, when in the humor, to 
take ten thousand pounds to eight thou- 
sand, or to bet ten thousand pounds even, 
upon some great favorite for the Derby 
or the Oaks. When Mr. Merry’s Mac- 
gregor ran away with the two thousand 
guineas in 1870 and started for the Derby 
with odds of five to two freely laid upon 
him, Lord Dudley was excessively anx- 
ious to lay ten thousand to four thousand 
pounds that Macgregor would win the 
latter race. For this purpose he sought 
out the late Mr. J. B. Morris, with whom 
he was in the habit of wagering, and 
warmly pressed him to take the proffered 
bet. Mr. Morris was at the moment in 
low water as regarded his finances, and, 
being in no condition to lose four thou- 
sand pounds if Macgregor won, he de- 
clined the bet. With what feelings he 
saw George Fordham hard at work upon 
Macgregor at Tattenham Corner we must 
leave others to describe. For several 
years the sight of Lord Dudley, seated 
mute and inanimate in an open carriage 





by the side of his beautiful and devoted 
wife, has moved many a silent and sym- 
patheticspectator to sadness. “ We hold 
our health and reason,” wrote Sir Walter 
Scott to Lockhart in 1829 about the Lord 
Dudley who had been foreign secretary, 
“upon terms slighter than one would de- 
sire, were it in our own power, to hold an 
Irish cabin upon.” The death of the op- 
ulent and, in many respects, gifted noble- 
man who has just passed away teaches us, 
indeed, how balanced are the compensa- 
tions of life; and that the richest and 
proudest may often have to envy the 
humbly placed possessor of a contented 
mind and unbroken health. 


From The Field. 
AN INDIGO PLANTATION IN BENGAL. 


AN indigo plantation or factory, with 
its extensive buildings and large sheets 
of indigo land adjoining, is not unlike a 
home farm, and is generally picturesquely 
situated on the edge of a lake or river for 
the sake of water during manufacture. 
These great sheets of land, aggregating 
from two to four hundred acres, include 
the home cultivation; but the bulk of the 
indigo lands, from three to four thousand 
acres, it may be, are scattered far and 
near among the surrounding villages, and 
cultivated by the peasants of those vil- 
lages. Superintending this work is a set 
of employés, who are always of high caste, 
often Brahmins for the sake of their 
greater influence over the villagers; while 
over home and outside cultivation is the 
overseer. On the other hand, a separate 
staff of employés, each head of his own 
department, have charge of the office work. 
The moonshee attends to the payment of 
rentals, renewal of village leases, law mat- 
ters, and correspondence in Persian and 
Hindi with the different ranks of natives, 
and is au fait in all the special forms of 
address adapted to each, in regard to 
which such extreme particularity prevails. 
Next, the treasurer, who keeps his books 
or accounts in Persian, and is assisted by 
lallahs or Hindi writers, and the heredi- 
tary accountants of each village. Lastly, 
the Bengali baboo, who keeps a summary 
of all in English, which the European 
manager is supposed to check and sign. 
The preparations for the indigo cultivation 
begin immediately with the close of the 
previous season’s manufacture in Octo- 
ber, and extend almost continuously till 
within a month of the sowings in March, 
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for if the land is allowed to lie any length 
of time unbroken after rain (being the 
close of the rainy season), the tropical 
sun soon cakes the surface, and all mois- 
ture evaporates. During the four inter- 
vening months, therefore, it is undergoing 
an almost constant process of ploughing, 
hoeing, smoothing, and weeding, tili it has 
reached a high state of culture in readi- 
ness for the delicate indigo plant. In the 
large home fields may be seen long lines 
of weeders (coolies), men, women, and 
children, from four to seventy years of 
age, moving slowly over the ground on 
their hams, each with a little spud or 
stick to dig up weeds or powder small 
clods. In upper Bengal, where indigo 
cultivation is carried to its greatest per- 
fection, the sowings begin about March 
I, just as the last traces of the glorious 
cold weather are wearing away, and the 
dry west winds are growing hotter and 
more dusty each day. To get the sowings 
over without a drop of rain is now the 
first object, and these, once begun, con- 
tinue all day, and by night if there be 
moonlight, for should even a single shower 
occur, entire re-sowing may be entailed. 
Only when the plant is two or three inches 
high, and can stand raking is it considered 
safe. The seed germinates, if the weather 
be warm enough, in a couple of days, and 
the plant then presents a pretty ap- 
pearance in its long, unbroken lines of 
blanched, delicate yellow. At this early 
stage, all it requires is warmth, a single 
night of cold being sufficient to blight and 
wither it. In a day or two, as its hue 
changes to a deep emerald, it is almost 
the only green thing to be seen over the 
parched, baked country. At this stage it 
may have to encounter caterpillars, lo- 
custs, or, it may be, hailstones as large as 
hen’s eggs, but happily these enemies are 
not of frequent occurrence. During the 
weeding, which begins again when the 
plant is two or three inches high, the 
planter has plenty of saddle exercise to 
see that this is attended to over the culti- 
vation. When the plant has got about a 
foot high it is ploughed through, and this, 
instead of crushing or uprooting, as would 
be the case with a field of wheat, loosens 
the soil, lets in the air, and givesit afresh 
start, so tough has the delicate plant now 
become. Rain, formerly so dreaded, now 
becomes each day more desirable, and 
should six weeks or more elapse without 
any, the plant gradually begins to blacken 
and burn as the moisture sinks to a lower 
level. Manufacture begins with July, the 
commencement of the rainy season, when 
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the plant is from two to five feet high, 
according to quality of soil. It consists 
entirely of tall, straight stem, and of leaf 
resembling the pea, and presents rich, 
waving masses of bright green, now in full 
leaf. The cutting is simply done by the 
primeval hook, small and serrated. Every 
morning hundreds of carts now come pour- 
ing into the factory, loaded with the cut 
plant; andit is quite a picture to see the 
little bullocks struggling bravely along the 
soft corduroy country roads, with their 
heavy loads and creaking bamboo carts, 
often knee-deep in water or mud. Thisis 
now the busiest time of the year to the 
planter, as in it is condensed the burden 
of the whole year’s labor; and what with 
the unaccustomed bustle and life all 
around him, it is quite a relief to the semi- 
sleepy rule of the other nine months of 
the year. After the plant has been tightly 
packed into the vats, water is run on, and 
it is left to steep. The steeping is super- 
intended by a special man, the hourman, 
a Brahmin or pundit who registers the 
flight of time by floating a perforated brass 
cup on water, each time the cup fills and 
sinks marking an hour. An hour or two 
after steeping commences, bubbles begin 
to rise rapidly to the surface, and the 
clear water gradually changes to a light 
green, as fermentation extracts the dye 
from the plant. These bubbles gather 
into a thick, inflammable froth, which ex- 
plodes on the application of alight. After 
eight to twelve hours, depending on the 
temperature, the steeping is over, and the 
liquid is run off into a lower vat to un- 
dergo the second process of manufacture 
—the “beating.” This is done in one 
long vat running the whole length of the 
upper range, at one end of which a revolv- 
ing paddle-wheel, driven by a shaft from 
an engine, keeps up a continual current 
and cloud of spray, and by bringing the 
liquid into contact with the air separates 
the dye, and gradually changes the color 
from rich amber green to dark blue. In 
this liquid now appear small particles of 
indigo distinctly floating about, which 
quickly settle to the bottom, leaving a 
clear brown liquid above. Meantime the 
upper vats are being emptied of the waste 
plant or seet, which is carted away and 
spread over the fields for manure, the 
stems being afterwards dried and stacked 
for fuel to the engine. When the dye has 
settled to the bottom the waste water is 
run off, and the thick mass is pumped up 
through a succession of strainers into the 
boilers, where it is brought to the boiling- 
point to further separate the water, and 
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consolidate the dye. Thence it is run off 
through fresh strainers on to a long, shal- 
low tank, called the table, through which 
the remaining waste water filters, leaving 
the indigo behind like a thick jelly. It is 
then spooned into iron or wooden presses, 
and subjected to continuous pressure by 
hand screws for five or six hours till 
moisture ceases to percolate. The con- 
tents of each, now in the shape of a firm 
cake, are cut by a brass wire into a hun- 
dred smaller cakes or cubes, which are 
ranged on bamboo frameworks in the 
cake-house to dry. In about a couple of 
months, when the cakes have ceased to 
lose weight, they are classified according 
to quality, and packed in mango-wood 
chests for transmission to Calcutta, where 
they are sold by public auction, the rich- 
est shade and softest paste fetching the 
highest price. Such is the variation of 
quality, and a strange feature of manufac- 
ture, that one day’s cutting may fetch 
nearly double that of another, without any 
accountable reason for the difference. 
Manufacture closes about the end of Sep- 
tember, averaging three months’ duration, 
including two successive cuttings of the 
plant, the second nearly always giving the 
finer indigo, because from a more delicate 
leaf, grown quicker in the moist heat of 
the rains. Russia is the largest customer, 
indigo forming the base of so many of her 
dyes, though nearly all Europe is repre- 
sented among the buyers. The price of a 
chest of indigo weighing three hundred 
pounds varies from £80to £110, accord- 
ing to quality and rate of market, the 
price in different years varying enormous- 
ly. This, together with the great depen- 
dence of the indigo crop on the weather, 
and the variation of produce, even froma 
good crop, makes indigo planting so much 
of the lottery it is —at least, to the non- 
capitalist. Ina good season a large fac- 
tory of six thousand acres will send out 
perhaps six hundred chests, each three 
hundred pounds weight, realizing a gross 
value of about £50,000, and a net profit 
of at least half that amount. 
W. S. 





From Nature. 
CHINESE INSECT WHITE WAX. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper which has 
recently been published (China, No. 2, 
1885) contains a report of a journey through 
central Sze-chu’an, which was made by 
Mr. Hosie, consular agent at Chung-king, 





chiefly for the purpose of collecting infor- 
mation on the subject of insect white wax, 
specimens of the insect wax-trees, and 
forms of the wax product, at the request 
of Sir Joseph Hooker. The report de- 
scribes the country traversed, its trade 
and trading capabilities, and such infor- 
mation as was attainable on any commer- 
cial product of the district; but the por- 
tion relating to insect white wax is the 
most interesting part of the paper. 
“Insect tree” is the name given by the 
Chinese in the extreme west of Sze-chu’an 
to what is probably the Ligustrum luci- 
dum of botanists. The point will doubt- 
less be decided at Kew by the specimens 
which Mr. Hosie has sent home. It is 
also called the winter-green or evergreen 
tree; while in the east of the province it 
is known as the “crackling flea tree,” ow- 
ing, it is said, to the sputtering of the 
wood when burned. It is an evergreen, 
with leaves which spring in pairs from the 
branches. They are thick, dark green, 
glossy, ovate, and pointed. In the end of 
May or beginning of June the tree bears 
clusters of small white flowers, which give 
place to small seeds of a dark blue color. 
In the month of May, 1883, Mr. Hosie 
found attached to the bark of the boughs 
and twigs numerous brown, pea-shaped 
excrescences or galls, in various stages of 
development. In the earlier stages they 
looked like minute univalves clinging to 
the bark. The larger galls were readily 
detachable, and, when opened, presented 
either a whitey-brown, pulpy mass, cr a 
crowd of minute animals, whose move- 
ments were only just perceptible to the 
naked eye. Last year an opportunity of 
examining these galls and their contents 
with some minuteness in the chief wax- 
producing locality in the province pre- 
sented itself. They are very brittle, and 
there was found, on opening them, aswarm 
of brown creatures, like minute lice, each 
with six legs and a pair of club antenna, 
crawling about. The great majority of 
the galls also contained either a small 
white bag or cocoon, containing a chrysa- 
lis, whose movements were visible through 
the thin covering, or a small black beetle. 
This beetle also has six legs, and is pro- 
vided with a long proboscis, armed with a 
pair of pincers. It is called by the Chi- 
nese the “ buffalo,” probably from its un- 
gainly appearance. After a few days it 
turned out that each chrysalis developed 
into a black beetle, or “buffalo.” If left 
undisturbed in the broken gall, the beetle 
will, heedless of the wax insects, which 
begin to crawl outside and inside the gall, 
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continue to burrow with his proboscis and 
pincers in the inner lining of the gall, 
which is apparently his food. The Chi- 
nese believe that he eats his minute com- 
panions in the gall, or at any rate injures 
them with the pressure of his heavy body, 
and galls in which beetles are numerous 
sell cheaper than others. But careful in- 
vestigation showed that the beetle does 
not eat the other insects, and that his pur- 
pose within the gall is a more useful one. 
When a gall is plucked from the insect 
tree an orifice is disclosed where it was 
attached to the bark. By this the wax 
insects escape. But if the gall remained 
attached to the tree no mode of escape 
would appear to be provided for them. 
The beetle provides this mode. With his 
pincers he gradually bores a hole in the 
covering of the gall, which is of sufficient 
size to allow him to escape from his im- 
prisonment, and which allows egress at 
the same time to the wax insects. When 
the beetles were removed from the galls 
some of them made efforts to fly; but at 
that time their elytra were not sufficiently 
developed, and they had to content them- 
selves with crawling, a movement which, 
owing to the long proboscis, they per- 
formed very clumsily. Through the ori- 
fice thus created by the beetle the insects 
escape to the branches of the tree, if the 
gall be not plucked soon enough. When 
plucked, the galls are carried in headlong 
flight by bearers who travel through the 
night for coolness to the market towns, 
and every endeavor is made to preserve a 
cool temperature in order that the heat 
may not force the insects to escape from 
the galls during the journey. 

The wax-tree is usua!ly a stump, vary- 
ing from three or four to a dozen feet in 
height, with numerous sprouts or branches 
rising from the gnarled top of the stem. 
The leaves spring in pairs from the 
branches. They are light green, ovate, 
pointed, serrated, and deciduous. The 
branches are rarely found more than six 
feet in length, as those on which the wax 
is produced are cut from the stems with 
it. The sprouts of one and two years’ 
growth are too pliant, and it is only in the 
third year, when they are again sufficiently 
strong to resist the wind, that wax insects 
are placed on them. In June some of the 
trees bear bunches apparently of seeds in 
small pods, and specimens of these have 
been sent to Kew. 

The wax insects are transferred to these 
trees about the beginning of May. They 
are made into small packets of twenty or 
thirty galls, which are inclosed in a leaf of 





the wood-oil tree, the edges of which are 
fastened together with rice straw. These 
small packets are then suspended close to 
the branches under which they hang. A 
few rough holes are made in the leaf by 
means of a large needle, so that the in- 
sects may find their way through them to 
the branches. Onemerging from the galls 
the insects creep rapidly up the branches 
to the leaves, where they remain for thir- 
teen days, until their mouths and limbs 
are strong. During this period they are 
said to moult, casting off “a hairy gar- 
ment,” which has grown in this short 
time. They then descend to the tender 
branches, on the under sides of which 
they fix themselves to the bark by their 
mouths. Gradually the upper surfaces of 
the branches are also dotted with the in- 
sects. They are said not to move from 
the spots to which they attach themselves, 
The Chinese idea is that they live on dew, 
and that the wax perspires from the bodies 
of the insects. The specimens of the 
branches encrusted with wax show that 
the insects construct a series of galleries 
stretching from the bark to the outer sur- 
face of the wax. At an early stage of wax 
production an insect called by the Chinese 
the “ wax-dog” is developed. Mr. Hosie 
was unable to obtain a specimen of this 
insect, but it was described to him as a 
caterpillar, in size and appearance like a 
brown bean. His theory (which, he con- 
fesses, is unsupported by outside evidence) 
is that the female of the “ buffalo ” beetle, 
already mentioned, deposits eggs on the 
boughs of the insect tree or the wax-tree, 
as the case may be, and that the wax- 
dog is the offspring of the buffalo. There 
may possibly be a connection between 
this caterpillar and the gall containing the 
wax insects. It is said that during the 
night and early morning the insects relax 
their hold of the bark, and that during the 
heat of the day they again take firm hold 
of it. The owners of trees are in the 
habit, during the first month, of belabor- 
ing the trees with thick clubs to shake 
off the wax-dog, which, they assert, de- 
stroys the wax insects. After this period 
the branches are coated with wax, and 
the wax-dog is consequently unable to 
reach his prey. The first appearance of 
wax in the boughs and twigs has been 
likened to a coating of sulphate of quinine. 
This gradually becomes thicker, until, 
after a period of from ninety to a hun- 
dred days, the wax in good years has at- 
tained a thickness of about a quarter of 
an inch. When the wax is ready, the 
branches are lopped off, and as much of 
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the wax as possible is removed by hand. 
This is placed in an iron pot with water, 
and the wax, rising to the surface at melt- 
ing-point, is skimmed off and placed in 
round moulds, whence it emerges as the 
white wax of commerce. The wax which 
cannot be removed by hand is placed with 
the twigs in a pot with water, and the same 
process is gone through. This latter is 
less white and of an inferior quality. But 
the Chinese, with their usual carefulness 
that nothing be lost or wasted, take the 
insects, which have meantime sunk to the 
bottom of the pot, and, placing them ina 
bag, squeeze them until they have given 
up the last drop of the wax. They finish 
their short, industrious existence by being 
thrown to the pigs. The market price of 
the wax is about Is. 6d. per pound. It is 
used chiefly in the manufacture of candles. 
It melts at 160° F., while tallow melts at 
aboutg5°. In Sze-chu’an it is mixed with 
tallow to give the latter greater consist- 
ency, and candles, when made, are dipped 
in melted white wax to give them a harder 
sheathing and to prevent the tallow from 
running over when they are lighted. 


From The Pottery Gazette. 
GLASS IN CHINA AND JAPAN, 


THE extreme antiquity of civilization in 
China is proved (if proof be wanted) by 
the fact that parts of the “Shoo-King” 
were undoubtedly written more than 
2,000 years B.C., when the Chinese were 
already acquainted with writing. In these 
books are allusions to glass, which yield 
unmistakable evidence of its antiquity. 
Thus we find it stated that the emperor 
Shun, on receiving the crown from Yaou, 
who abdicated 2145 B.C., “‘examined the 
gem-adorned turning-sphere and the gem 
transverse tube, that he might regulate 
the seven directors, or regularly governed 
bodies.” The writer of this must have 
had some constructed instrument con- 
nected with astronomy in his mind’s eye. 
The * Shoo-King ” is full of evidences of 
a very high state of civilization in China; 
thus in one book we are told the wild 
tribes brought tribute of oyster pearls and 
Strings of pearls not quite round, to Yu, 
2004 B.C. If the Chinese understood 
glass-making they would soon begin to 
copy these pearls; and we find under 
Ou-ti, about 140 B.C., a manufactory where 
false pearls were made of /éeou-/i, a spe- 
cies of glass made from an herb, probably 
fern. Our great ignorance of ancient 
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Chinese literature makes it difficult to 
collect true information on many points. 
We know they understood the art of glaz- 
ing pottery at a very early date, and on 
this account were possibly more careless 
about glassmaking. Porcelain was in- 
vented, it is supposed, about 185 B.c. ; the 
writing on the bottles found in tombs was 
used in the century before our era. The 
martyr god of porcelain was a potter who 
threw himself into the furnace one day, 
when from want of fuel the failing fire 
would have spoiled the contents of the 
kiln—an unexampled instance of devo- 
tion to his art. The celebrated fatra 
or alms-bowl of Buddha is alluded to 
by a Chinese writer of 1350, quoted by 
Mr. Nesbitt: “In front of the image of 
Buddha is a sacred bowl, which is made 
neither of copper nor iron; it is of a 
purple color and glossy, and when struck 
it sounds like glass.” This bowl may 
have been brought from the West to 
Ceylon, but it proves an acquaintance 
with glass on the part of the Chinese 
writer. A Portuguese traveller in China, 
G. da Cruz, writing to Sebastian, king of 
Portugal, about 1560, says at a banquet 
given by a very rich merchant “ the house 
was built with a loft and very faire, with 
many faire windows and casements, and 
all of it was a mirror;” what the mirrors 
were made of he does not explain, nor if 
the casements were filled with glass, but 
this is one of the earliest notices concern- 
ing life in China, as the Arab El-Edrisi, 
1154, does not seem to have been himself 
in China; he says “ Djan-kou is a cele- 
brated city, the Chinese glass is made 
there.” Djan-kou has not been satisfacto- 
rily identified with any existing city, but 
the passage shows that Chinese glass was 
supposed to exist. M. Labarte thinks it 
probable that fine porcelain and not glass 
is really meant by El-Edrisi, but an Arab 
of the twelfth century is unlikely to have 
made any confusion between the two sub- 
stances, with which he must have been 
perfectly familiar. Mr. Nesbitt, who has 
collected together many allusions to glass 
in the writings of the early Jesuit mission- 
aries, says the words fo-/i were in use 
for a glass at a very early time. Nearly 
all French writers on glass allude to the 
tale of a piece of crystal being taken in 
China for the real material of which 
heaven is made. The original narrator of 
this account is Father Ricci, who left 
Europe 1583 A.D. and spent some years in 
China; he states that he gave a prism of 
glass to a native convert, one Chuitaso, 
who put it into a silver case with gold 
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chains, and “adorned it further with a 
writing that it was a fragment of that mat- 
ter whereof the heavens consist. One 
was said to offer him five hundred pieces 
of gold soon after for it, which till Father 
Matthew had presented his to the king he 
would not sell; after that he set a higher 
price, and sold it.” We may suppose from 
this that colorless brilliant glass was un- 
known to the Chinese. The Russian am- 
bassador, E. Ides, who went to China, 
1693, says he was taken by command of 
the emperor to see various sights, among 
them some “jugglers, who, after many 
other diverting tricks, played with round 
balls of glass as large as a man’s head at 
the point cf a sharp stick, tossing them 
several ways without breaking them or 
letting fall, so it was really surprising.” 
He was also taken through the markets 
and to various shops, especially a toy- 
shop; the owner had a fine garden, and 
among other things showed him “a large 
globe full of fish about a finger long, 
whose scales appeared as if made of gold, 
but when the scales fell off they were a 
beautiful crimson.” Japan has so long 
been a sealed book to us that it is nearly 
impossible to find any information as to 
glass made there. Captain John Saris, who 
sailed 1605 (‘*Purchas’s Pilgrimmes”), 
advises that merchants should take to 
Japan “ drinking glasses of all sorts, cans 
and cups, beer glasses, gilt beakers, and 
looking glasses of the largest sorts.” This 
would lead us to infer that those articles 
were not made in the country. Kaemp- 
fer, who published his history of Japan in 
1727, does not mention glass beyond that 
required for glazing the porcelain, which 
he describes as most prized when nearly 
transparent. The labor required to 
achieve this transparence was so great as 
to give birth to the old saying “that hu- 
man bones are kneaded into China ware.” 
He gives a singular account of some very 
curious ancient tea-bottles called aat- 
subo (best of vessels); they are shaped 
like small barrels with a short neck, are 
transparent, very thin, and ofa white color 
tinged with green. The Japanese believe 
they give a high flavor to tea kept in them, 
and assert that old tea recovers its virtue 





if put into a maatsudo bottle. They are 
found by divers sticking to the rocks of 
the submerged island of Mauri, near For- 
mosa. The bottles must be taken off 
with great care for fear of breaking them ; 
they are much disfigured by shells, coral, 
and submarine substances growing on 
them, which are never quite scraped off, 
as proof of the genuineness of the article. 
Merchants give high prices for broken 
ones, which they mend beautifully. No 
one dares to purchase the whole bottles 
found; they are reserved for the emper- 
or’s treasury, who has inherited from an- 
cestors so many as would amount to a 
large sum of money if sold. The island 
of Mauri is supposed to have been sub- 
merged by the anger of the gods; some 
scoffers having painted the faces of the 
idols red, no one escaped save the Prince 
Peiruun and his family, who reached 
China, where the day of their arrival is 
still kept as a festival—the people row 
about in boats, and call on “ Peiruun.” 
Much interest was excited a few years 
ago by an account of the exhibition of 
many antique articles at Nara, the ancient 
capital of the mikados of Japan, near 
Kioto, the present capital. Mr. Campbell 
describes this exhibition. It is supposed 
that each mikado had pit aside some im- 
portant treasure and dated it, before the 
removal of the government at the end of 
the eighth century to Kioto, where it has 
remained ever since. Among these treas- 
sures is a glass ewer about a foot high, 
which is entered in the original list of the 
articles deposited in the sort of barn 
where they have been preserved. As no 
certain knowledge of glass-making in 
Japan exists, it has been suggested that 
this ewer was imported either from China 
or by Arabs before the eighth century, and 
being considered a curiosity was depos- 
ited among the treasures. It is possible 
that before long some Japanese writer 
may be enabled to throw some light on 
the whole subject of glass in his native 
country. A recent traveller describes a 
very curious vitreous sponge with threads 
which seem as if composed of spun glass, 
found on the eastern coast of Japan. 
M. A. WALLACE-DUNLOP. 
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